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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Duke of Saxe Teschen’s picture gallery—The Emperor Alex- 
ander’s inspection of it—Count Lucchesini—Dinner at Mr. 

Reilly’s—Sir Sydney Smith—His mission at the Congress—Mr. 

Reilly's ostentation—Loss of his wealth. 

No person, whatever may be his political creed, can 
peruse with indifference narratives which describe the 
personages who have played prominent parts in the 

reat scene of the world, The anecdotes which I relate 
will therefore not be devoid of interest to those who love 
to follow into the social circle, and the details of private 
life, individuals, whose names appear conspicuous on the 
page of history. At Vienna, I had the opportunity of 
approaching and knowing such individuals; and if my 
pictures are occasionally somewhat highly coloured, the 
designs are nevertheless correct. 

As I had yet some time to spare before the hour ap- 
pointed for dinner, I went, accompanied by Zibin, Zava- 
dowski, and Lucchesini, to View the residence of Duke 
Albert of Saxe Teschen. 

Among the numerous valuable objects which the pa- 
lace contains, I had heard a great deal about a unique 
collection of drawings and engravings, the former amount- 
ing to nearly twelve thousand, and the latter to a hundred 
and thirty thousand, all copied from the works of artists 
of eminence. We were received very politely by M. Le- 
fevre, the keeper of these treasures, of which, he informec 
us, he intended to publish a detailed chronological ac- 
count, ranged in the order of the different schools, At 
the further end of the picture gallery Duke Albert was 
doing the honours of his palace to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, who was accompanied by General Ouwaroff, and 
Prince Eugene. When we approached they were en. 
gaged in examining a collection of maps, and military 
plans, which was considered the most complete of the 
kind in Europe. “Cities have been destroyed,” observed 
Duke Albert, “and empires have been overthrown, but 
the military positions still remain.” He then drew some 
comparisons, to prove that the same chances had often 
brought about the same results: but the attention of his 
distinguished visiters seemed to be particularly directed 
to the theatre of the late campaigns. The Emperor 
Alexander, while he inspected the different plans, made 
some interesting remarks upon them. Those to whom 
truth has but one language will appreciate the following, 
which I collect from my memoranda. 

“There,” ‘said his majesty, pointing out the spot with 
his finger, “ such a corps committed such a fault; such a 
battery was ill placed; such a charge decided the action. 
There, at Austerlitz, we might have recovered ourselves 
and gained the day; but Kutusoff was too long before 
Mortier; and the frozen lakes of Augend and Monitz, 
where the ice broke and submerged twenty thousand 
men, and fifty pieces of cannon, completed our disas- 
ters."—“ And yet,” observed Prince Eugene, “ we should 
perhaps have lost the battle, if the emperor had commen- 
ced the attack a few hours sooner:—on what trifles do 
the chances of war depend !”—“ There, at Friedland,” 
continued Alexander, “ all was lost by a false movement 
of our cavalry, of which Ney took advantage, and by the 
retreat of Korsakow, whose whole corps was surrounded, 
and who was lost in seeking to escape across the waves 
of the Alle. We fought well, but we had too able an 
enemy to cope with.” The emperor passed alternately 
from the campaigns of Italy to those of Germany, deli- 
cately avoiding any allusion to the fatal campaign of 
Russia. ‘“ After all,” added he, addressing himself to 
Prince Eugene, “here are scenes of glory which revive 
recollections with which you have reason to be satis- 
fied."—“ Ah, sire,” replied Eugene, “ you see how this 
glory has ended.”-—“ Do not confound glory with ambi- 
tion,” resumed the emperor. ‘ We flit over this earth 
like shadows; and yet we are as anxious to enrich our- 
selves as if we thought the elements of which our bodies 
are composed would never dissolve.’—* And, after all,” 
said Eugene, “what is the glory we so eagerly thirst 
for? We labour to obtain it, and then it is envied, at- 
tacked, doubted, and at length forgotten.” —* It is not so 
with respect to yours, and that of your family, prince, 
which already belongs to history.’—* And it isan inherit- 
ance, sire, to which no one:can have more indisputable 
tights than your majesty. The conqueror overthrows 
and destroys, but the statesman raises and founds national 


the gallery of portraits to the gallery of living characters. 


which the emperor pressed the hand of the prince, | 
could perceive that he was gratified by the compliment. 
This dialogue reminded me of Peter the Great enter- 
taining the Swedish generals after the battle of Pultawa, 
and drinking the healths of his masters in the art of 
war. 

Duke Albert put an end to this conflict of courtesy, 
by showing his illustrious visiters a descriptive cata- 
logue of the pictures, which he is still engaged in pre- 
paring, notwithstanding his advanced age. ‘To enume- 
rate the treasures of this valuable collection, it would be 
necessary to copy the catalogue from beginning to end. 
Some of the drawings are dated as far back as the ygar 
1420. There are upwards of a hundred and fifty by Al- 
bert Durer, most of which are executed with pen and 
ink. The figures are richly coloured, particularly some 
birds, which are remarkable for exquisite finish. ‘The 
engravings of Albert Durer, besides their intrinsic value, 
derived additional interest from the circumstance of their 
having formed a part of the private collection of that 
great master. The duke drew our attention to some 
drawings by Raphael, and about fifty sketches by Claude. 
In short, the complete series is of inestimable value to 
the history of the arts of drawing and engraving. The 
Emperor Alexander approached us, and after speaking 
very kindly to Zibin, presented him to Prince Eugene as 
the youngest knight of St. George. On hearing some 
one mention the name of Lucchesini, he asked him 
whether his father was the individual who had been ple- 
nipotentiary to the celebrated congress of Listow, in the 
reign of Frederick II. “ He was, sire.”—‘* And where 
is he now ?”—* Living on his estate near Lucca.”—* If,” 
resumed Alexander, “he amuse himself by retracing the 
recollections of his past life, they must be deeply inte- 
resting ; for few men have seen so much.” 

Having inspected the splendidly furnished apartments 
of the palace, in one of which was a Panharmonicon 
consisting of a hundred and thirty instruments, and an 
automaton trumpeter, which executed symphonies and 
marches with admirable precision, we. left the palace and 
proceeded to the Belvidere to see a collection of pic- 
tures, which was enriched by Joseph II. at the time of 
the suppression of some of the convents. Their number 
amounts to upwards of one thousand four hundred, and 
they occupy twenty-three rooms, being ranged in order 
according to the different schocls to which they belong. 
Most of them are works of rare beauty and value. 

At the Belvidere we met the King of Bavaria, accom- 
panied by his chamberlain, Count Rechberg. The count 
is an enlightened connoisseur of art, and his explana- 
tions of the subjects of the pictures, and his remarks on 
their execution, were listened to with considerable inte- 
rest by the king. M. Fuger, the keeper of the Belvidere, 
who is himself an eminent portrait and historical painter, 
conducted us through the gallery. He particularly di- 
rected our attention to some fine works of Titian and 
Rubens, which were so numerous that they filled two 
rooms. We also saw several chef d’euvres of Vandyck; 
but as all the pictures of the Belvidere are described in a 
catalogue published in 1781, I need not enter into any 
details respecting them. I may however mention, that 
in each room there is a list of the pictures, together with 
the names of the masters to whom they are attributed. 
This arrangement is of course exceedingly useful to 
visiters who may not happen to be accompanied by such 
able cicerones as Count Rechberg and Professor Fuger. 
While these two connoisseurs were disputing very 
learnedly on the pre-eminence of the galleries of Eu- 
rope, and were commenting on the various styles and de- 
grees of merit belonging to the different painters and 
schools, I hinted to Mr. Griffiths that our dinner hour 
was approaching ; and we accordingly adjourned from 


We got to Mr. Reilly’s only a few minutes before the 
announcement of dinner. The table was laid out in a 
long gallery, at the further extremity of which an im- 
mense English sideboard, covered with a profusion of 
plate, china, and crystal, denoted the wealth rather than 
the good taste of our host. Mr. R placed on his 
right the Prince Royal of Bavaria, and on his left the 
Prince Royal of Wirtemburg. The rest of the company, 
consisting of a numerous assemblage of princes, gene- 
rals, ministers, &c. ranged themselves as they pleased. I 








prosperity on solid bases.” From the cordial way in 


— — 
Smith, whose conversation was peculiarly interesting, in- 
asmuch as it happened to turn on events in which he had 
hiniself been personally concerned. 

Sir Sydney Smith had not, like many other foreign- 
ers, been drawn to the congress-of Vienna merely by 
motives of curiosity; his object was not less political 
than philanthropical. He intended to appeal to the:mag- 


them to put a-stop to the outrages committed by the 
pirates of Algiers and Tunis. He hoped to excite a cru- 
sade, of which he would. declare himself the leader, and 
the object of which was to annihilate for ever the odious 
traffic in white slaves in Africa. He told me that» he 
was arranging in proper order tlie documents ¢onnected 
with the subject, with which some English societies had 
furnished him; “ And I ghall soon,” he added, “ submit 
them to the consideration of the illustrious individuals 
who I hope will become the patrons of my anti-piratical 
society ; for a meeting will very shortly be convoked for 
that purpose.” 1 requested that he would let me know 
the time for which the meeting was fixed, which he 
kindly promised to do. 

“ Another object, no less important, brings’ me to Vi- 
enna,” added he; “I came invested with powers: from 
Gustavus Adolphus, who, under the title of Duke of Hol- 
stein, has intrusted me to present to the congress his de- 
claration relative to his claims to the throne of Sweden. 
In consideration of my rank as art officer in the Swedish 
navy, and a knight of the order of the sword, the has 
deigned to honour me with his confidence. I feelproud 
of this testimonial of esteem, on the part of the unfortu- 
nate monarch, and I will raise my.voice to defend: his 
rights. In that assembly, where the words justice;repa- 
ration, and legitimacy, are sacredly invoked, 1 will 
openly appeal to the conscience of the monarchs, and ii 
support of my arguments I will refer them to their own, 
If, contrary to all probability, my cause should fail before 
this august tribunal, I will fearlessly bring it before the 
parliament of England. I will ask why a legitimate 
king is deprived of his power; why the firmest enemy 
of Bonaparte is to be the victim of his intrigues; and 
why the sovereign, who, with chivalrous courage, was 
the first to attack the colossus, should be forsaken in his 
misfortune, It isa well-known fact that Napoleon never 
forgave Gustavus Adolphus for reproaching him as. he 
did with the Duke d’Enghien’s murder; for recalling his 
ambassador from Paris at the time of the duke’s death ; 
and finally, for returning to the King of Prussia the de- 
coration of the black eagle, which had also been sent to 
Bonaparte ; Gustavus alleging as his reason for rejecting 
it, that he could not weat an order which would make 
him the brother in arms of an assassin. I am well 
aware,” continued the admiral, “that I shall be told the 
king himself signed his act of abdication; but will 
answer that he was then a prisoner; and even though, 
yielding to circumstances, he renounced his, own claim 
to the throne, is it to be expected that’he should disinherit 
his son, and dethrone his dynasty? ‘The prince, who is 
allied to so many sovereign houses, the descendant of 
Gustavus Adolphus, Gustavus Vasa, and Charles XII, 
must inspire the interest which is attached to such great 
recollections. Surely at the present moment, when prin- 
ciples are invoked, it is impossible to commit the incon- 
sistency of rejecting the most sacred of principles, viz. 
that of hereditary succession, supported by so much 
glory and the duration of centuries.”—“ But, admiral,” 
observed I, “ policy, the faith of promises, and the gene- 
ral interest, are things which cannot be lost sight of; 
the congress cannot annul those solemn and public acts, 
or even those secret treaties, which ensure to Bernadotte 
and to his dynasty the peaceful possession of the throne 
of Sweden. His eminent service to the European cause 
can never be recompensed by such treachery : he cannot 
be hurled from the high station to which he has been 
raised by the unanimous voice of the Swedish nation, 
and which he has hitherto shown himself so worthy to 
fill. The allies will not force upon the Swedes the mo- 
narch whom they have rejected, and whose conduct 
hitherto has perhaps justified their revolt. I have been 
informed, since my arrival in Vienna, that shortly after 
the battle of Leipsic Gustavus wrote to Napoleon, re- 
questing that he would permit him to enter his service ; 
or at least that he would ensure to him a refuge in 
France.’”—* Yes,” observed the admiral ; “ and it may be 
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added that Napoleon disdained to extend his hand to a 
prostrate foe.” Ah, Sir Sydney, a title of glory often 
pursues its possessor in adversity, and throws a lustre 
over misfortune; and in the equivocal situation of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, misfortune must be supported with dig- 
nity to render it respectable. I have always observed 
that, in adversity, those are most pitied who live in re- 
tirement and avoid attracting attention. But, after all, 
there is no little honour to be earned in failing in such 
an attempt; and you, admiral, like our Abbé Delille, will 
deserve to be called le courtisan du matheur.°—* As I 
have never been a courtier:except to fallen greatness, I 
will be firm to my priticiples, and defend the interests of 
Gustavus, who is in all respects worthy of support. 
Surely the rights of the people will not be contended for 
ina — in which legitimacy is*the only god in- 
voked. If, to the misfortune of mankind, there is no 
tribunal to which an appeal may be made against arbi- 
trary acts, posterity will at least pronounce judgment, 
and will say that if Gustavus has been the object of envy 
and animosity, it is because brilliant qualifications and 
exalted rank seldom escape the attacks of calumny. On 
the throne as well as in private life, it is unjust that chil- 
dren should suffer for the faults: of their parents; and 
now that all Europe is about to be remoulded, would it 
not be easy to extract from the vast, crucible parts 
enough for all who have any claim to compensation ?” 
The increasing interest of the admiral’s conversation 
induced me to ask him for some details of his adventur- 
ous life, which he very readily gave me. The incidents 
he described were so various and extraordinary, that they 
d to belong as much to romance as to history: 
passing rapidly from the happy days of his boyhood, to 
the brilliant period of his youth, he recapitulated the, 
principal events of his life in nearly the following terms: 
“ After the peace of'1783, being unemployed, I entered 
the Swedish service. On the glorious naval victory of 
1791, the king invested me with the grand cross of the 
order of the sword. Shortly after I entered the Turkish 
service, whence being recalled by a proclamation from 
my own sovereign, I accompanied Lord Hood to Toulon; 
and or our-evacuation of that place I burned the French 
ships in the port. In 1796, being stationed before Havre, 
I captured a French privateer; but a calm ensuing, I was 
prevented from securing the prize. A sailor having se- 
cretly cut the cable, the flood tide carried me into the 
Seine, where, being attacked by a superior force, I was 
obliged to surrender. I was conveyed to Paris, and con- 
fined in the prison of the Abbaye. Some friends, by 
means of a false order, enabled me to effect my escape,* 
and I returned to London. I was then appointed to the 
command of the Tiger eighty-gun ship, with Which I 
was ordered to watch the coast of Egypt. After having 
bombarded Alexandria I sailed for Syria, where my pre- 
sence induced the pasha to defend St. Jean d’Acre; and: 
with my assistance he obliged the French to raise the 
siege: on that occasion the sultan presented me with an 
aigrette of considerable value. On my return to London 
I received the freedom of the city, together with a pre- 
sent of a sword from the corporation. In 1802 I was 
elected a member of Parliament for Rochester, and I 
held my seat until the rupture of the peace of Amiens, 
when I obtained the command of the Antelope. In 
1805 Iwas, made a rear-admiral, and I proceeded to the 
Mediterranean, whére I took Caprea after a siege of 
some hours. When, in 1807, Bonaparte declared that the 
house of Braganza had ceased to reign, I conveyed the 
Prince Regent of Portugal and his family to Brazil, and 
soon after I was appointed second in command to the 
flect in the Mediterranean, in which station I remained 
until the general peace.” 

To this brief narrative, which was related with a 
charming air of simplicity, | listened with such profound 
interest, that I did not perceive the,monotony of Mr. 
Reilly’s dinner, which, though sumptuous, appeared dull 
to every one perhaps except me and the interesting indi- 
vidual who sat next me.. The eminent persons who had 
been brought together either by. their own curiosity or 
the importunity of their host, appeared to labour under 
a certain degree of restraint. In spite of profusion of 
expense, exquisite cookery, and costly wines, the whole 
went off heavily, and every one appeared to look with 
impatience to the moment of departure. 

At nine o’clock the company adjourned to the draw- 
ing-room, where coffee and ices were served. In imita- 








* About the end of Apri', 1798, a few days before Bonaparte's de- 
partare for Egypt, Sir Sydney Smith, who so powerfully contribu- 
ted to his reverses, escaped from the Temple. This circumstance, 
thoogh of no great importance in itself, proved the means of. de 
feating the most gigantic projects, and probably prevented the revo- 
lution of the East. How vain it is to seek for great catises for 


tion of a Russian custom, several tables were covered|are ambrosia; but the sediment is at the bottom. After 
with the valuables and curiosities of different kinds which | all, what does it signify? Man arrives at the tomb as 
Mr. R—— had collected in the course of his travels.|the wanderer reaches the threshold of his home ;—and 
This gave the room the appearance of a museum. The|here I am at mine. Good night!” I then left that ex. 
Tyrolean minstrels, who were then quite @ la mode at| cellent and extraordinary man, whose only foible perhaps 
Vienna, sang some of their native melodies; but even} was that of not accommodating his taste to his age, and 
these enlivening mountain strains hadi not power to} giving credit to the fable of the Loves crowning the grey 
banish the ennui which pervaded the whole party. Mr.| hairs of Anacreon with roses. 
R , to do him justice, made every exertion to enter-} As I was walking slowly homewards, I found myself 
tain his guests; but in vain; and in spite of whist, sing-| at the door of the Roman Emperor hotel, which Count 
ing, and every other amusement, he found’ it impossible | Zavadowski was just entering. He invited me to take a 
to thaw the ice which berumbed all present. glass of punch with him; and I followed him to his 
By ten o’clock most of the company had, under va-| apartment. : 
rious pretences, succeeded in getting away. Imademy| Count Zavadowski was the son of a favourite minister 
escape unperceived; and I could not ‘help reflecting on|of Catherine IT., and on the death of his father became 
the absurdity of the man who had taken so much trou-jheir to a vast fortune. I had known him very well at 
ble, and spent so much moncy, for the sake of producing | St. Petersburg, where his noble birth, his amiable man. 
so unsatisfactory a result; for throughout the whole even-| ners, and a fund of information far beyond his years, 
ing, all seemed to be asking each other, how and why | rendered him a favourite in the most distinguished cir- 
are we here? cles of the Russian capital. On the conclusion of peace, 
I have since learned that, ‘after the congress, Mr.} he proposed visiting the different capitals of Europe, and, 
R left Vienna, and proceeded to Paris. His wealth, | with this view, proceeded straight to Vienna, during the 
which was the subject of so much mystery and wonder, | sitting of the congress. This was of course ‘an excel- 
was obtained at the gaming table, and it mae 4 flowed| lent preface to the book of the world, every page of 
back to. the source whence it had been derived. Reduced | which he was anxious to peruse. 
to abject misery, as at one time or other the victims of| “I have been spending the evening,” said he, “ with 
that dangerous passion usually are, he addressed, from} my relation Prince Razumowsky, who gave a ball in 
his humble abode at Versailles, appeals to the bounty of| honour of the Empress Elizabeth’s Saint’s day. The 
those who had formerly partaken of his splendid ban-| heat was excessive, and I came away before supper. I 
quets: like the celebrated gamester Beauvarlet, who,|gave him a description of Mr. Reilly’s dinner, an ac. 
seated on the steps of the mansion which had once been} count of which he had already heard from the Prince 
his own, gambled with the»money thrown to him by | Royal of Wirtemburg. 
his old associates. expected next morning two Hungarian horses to be 
sent to me, which I was assured were the best trotters in 
Vienna. As I wished to purchase them, I asked the 
count to accompany me to the Prater to A them, which 
i Dri i he promised to do. While we were talking about trot. 
g ; 2 —His smours, and] , 5 3 fe 
Teas abe ther -Comt Zargheans alone alton ting horses, of which 1 think none in Europe equal those 
ture. employed in the Russian sledges, for the winter races on 
How many errors and regrets might be spared, if we|the Moskwa, the count prepared to undress. He observed 
had“always sufficient forethought to ask ourselves what] that he was much fatigued with dancing, as he had been 
at a future time we should think of any action we are| teaching the Mazurka to some German ladies, who were 
about to perform,—what value we should attach to the] prevailed on to substitute the graceful elegance of the 
object, the attainment of which we eagerly desire,—and | Polish dance for the stiff formality of the minuet. “ Good 
in what light we should regard the gratification of a pas- | night, then, count,” said I; “ I will put out the lights, and 
sion, which for a time absorbs the whole soul. “To think | give this bougie to your valet de chambre. Be ready to. 
of the time to come, during the time present; to trans-| morrow at 10 o’clock.” ; : 
port oneself in idea into futurity, if it be the greatest ef-| Next morning the horscs were harnessed in my curri- 
fort of man over himself, is also the best security for the|cle, and at the appointed hour I was at Zavadowski’s 
correctness of his actions. door. On entering I was met by his valet, who told me 
It was late when I left Mr. Reilly’s, and the night|that the count was not yet up. “How! not up?” I ex. 
being very fine, I returned home by the ramparts. I was| claimed, “and in bed before midnight :—a lazy fellow! 
far from expecting to meet any one I knew; for in spite] I'll soon rouse him.” I entered his chamber, and found 
of the various amusements of Vienna, and the numerous | his curtains closely drawn. “Come, come, Zavadowski,” 
foreigners who thronged to them, all in gencral retired| said I, “what means this? I hope you are not ill?”— 
to their homes before midnight. In one of the bastions|He raised his head from the pillow, and drawing his 
which projected over the moat I perceived at a little dis-| hand across his eyes, as if to dash aside a tear, he ex. 
tance a tall figure wrapped in a light-coloured cloak,| claimed, “ Alas! my dear father, why did E lose thee? 
which in the moonlight looked very much like the ghost |—“ Count,” resumed I, “ what ails you? What melan- 
in Hamlet. Curiosity induced me to approach; and it|choly dream has revived the memory of your father at 
was not without surprise that I recognised the Prince de| this moment? Come, come, the horses are at the door.” 
Ligne—* Ah, prince!” I exclaimed, “what are you|—* My dear friend,” replied he, “ it is mo dream, but a 
doing here at this late hour, and on so cold a night ?”—|+ad reality. I lost two millions last night !”’—“ Zava- 
“In love,” replied he, “all the charm is in the beginning; dowski, are you mad?_I tell you, you are in bed, where 
and therefore I like to renew that beginning as often as|TI left you last night. I extinguished the lights myself 
possible: but at your age I was waited for: at mine I| before I went away. Are you dreaming or asleep ?”— 
am obliged to wait; and what is worse, I wait to no pur- |“ Neither, my friend; but J am awakened from a sleep 
se.“ T presume, prince, you are here on an assigna-| which I could fain have wished had been my last. Z—— 
tion ?”—“ Yes ; but unfortunately you see I am alone.”—] and Count B—— called on me after you went away. The 
“ Ah, prince! if it be true that a woman can enjoy no| candles were lighted: we played the whole night, and I 
happiness except by the reflection of another’s glory, | lost two millions of rubles, for which they have my bills. 
where is the woman who would not be proud to owe her| I advanced to the window, and on drawing aside the cur- 
happiness and glory to you?” tain, 1 saw the chamber strewed with cards. A few short 
“ Prince,” said I, “I will not intrude upon you any | hours had completed the ruin of the unfortunate young 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Lend me your arm, and let us go homewards.” As we 


only as a last misfortune. When old, we live by the heart 


is only love that can warn us we still live.”—* Yes, 


tailing several of his feats of arms, without forgetting 
the moments he had devoted to love. ‘ But,” added he, 
as he finished the picture, “life is like a cup of clear 








great events! 


longer.” —* And I,” replied he, “will not wait any longer.| man. “ My dear count,” said I, “ in all probability this 

is merely a joke, intended to alarm you. Pe comforted. 
walked along, the prince’s conversation bore a tinge of] They cannot surely intend to rob you in this way. I 
melancholy, which was evidently the result of the little] will go to them immediately. They cease to be my 
disappointment he had just sustained. “One might be| friends if they hesitate for one moment to adopt the 
tempted to believe,” said he, “that in life reflection comes| course which honour dictates.” 





In a few minutes I was at Z ’s lodgings. I en- 


and the imagination: when the body begins to decay, it] deavoured by every possible argument, to prevail on him 
o ” still y to relinquieh his pA pees claims. I pointed out the fatal 
prince; but the advantage of experience and reason | consequences that might ensue to himeelf, if the affair 
must not be forgotten.”—* True, reason helps us to tole-| should reach the ears of the emperor, whose aversion to 
rate and console, and that is to love.” He then reverted| gaming was well known, and who, I said, would ye 
to some of the brilliant incidents of his long career ; de-| doubtedly make some signal example, for the purpose 0 
checking the practice among his officers. But all my 
endeavours to bring him to a sense of justice were ne 
vailing. He ridiculed what he termed my sentimenta 


water, which is disturbed as we drink it; the first drops] pathos, and concluded by expressing the hope that I 
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would give him a chance of winning my curricle and 

jr of Hungarian horses ; in which case, he observed, I 
should have an opportunity of preaching for myself. I 
indignantly left him. 

From the officer I went to the diplomatist, whom I 
found, if possible, still more devoid of feeling. He made 
a long speech to prove to me that nothing was more 
honest and honourable than to rouse a young man of 
twenty from his bed at midnight, for the purpose of rob- 
bing him of his fortune. “ Is it worth while to make so 
many words about the loss of a few danmachkios ?” [the 
name for paper moncy in Russia,] said he. “ We have 
daimants here for thrones which have been lost in an 
unlucky game; but do you think their appeals will be 
listened to? You saw the gentleman who left me just 
gs you entered :—that was the Marquis Brignolo. He 
has come here to sue for the independence of Genoa. He 
is ambassador from the expiring republic, and here is the 
energetic protest which he intends to address to the con- 

. You may read it. But in spite of all his logic 
Genoa will be given to Picdmont. The winner must 
have the winnings. Venice with all her ancient wisdom 
has disappeared. The Adriatic has not swallowed her 
up; but Austria has won her, and Austria will have her. 
Malta solicits from the congress only her arms and her 
rock ; but it is said England has won her, and let England 
keep her. Prussia has won Saxony, Sweden Norway, 
and Russia Poland. All Europe is now at play round a 
large green table : kingdoms are the stakes, and a diplo- 
matic shake of the dice may win a hundred thousand, 
two hundred thousand, or a million heads.* Why should 
not I win a few scraps of paper, when fortune is inclined 
to favour me ?”—“ But from your friend, Count ” 
—“Pshaw! why talk to me of friendship? Is friendship 
or even relationship ever taken into account in the win- 
nings and losings of crowns and sceptres? My dear 
fellow, Figaro long ago decided that ‘ce qui est bon @ 
prendre, est bon @ garder, ” 

This heartless sophistry I treated with the contempt 
it deserved ; and | returned sorrowfully to my poor 
friend Zavadowski, to acquaint him with the i!l success 
of my endeavours to serve him. 

“IT knew it,” said he; “there is but one way to deal 
with such people, and I will try it.” He resumed all his 
wonted coolness, dressed himself, and went out to call on 
the grand chamberlain Narishkin, whom he no doubt 
wished to inform of his disaster, and the justice he ex- 
pected to receive. He would not allow me to accompany 
him, and | went alone to try my horses, hoping that my 
drive would help to divert away the painful state of feel- 
‘ing which the last twenty-four hours had produced. 

“Such events as the above were not of rare occurrencé 
in Russia, where the passion for gaming was carried to 
an extreme, which but too fully verified the observation 
of Madame Deshouilliers, “ On commence par etre dupe, 
onfinit par etre fripon.” 1 have often heard anecdotes 
which proved that it was no unusual thing for vast for- 
tunes to change owners in the course of a few hours. 
But the instance above related, from the extent of the sum, 
andthe short time in which it was lost and won, seemed 
toexhibit a refinement in the art scarcely to be expected, 
considering the ages of the parties, the eldest of whom 
was not twenty-three. 

The result fully verified what I had hinted to Z 

Emperor Alexander, who entertained the greatest 
dislike of gaming and gamesters, heard the story, which 
indeed made some noise in Vienna at the time. From 
that moment he withdrew his favour from Z——, who 
told me, when I subsequently met him in Paris, that he 
would rather have lost half his fortune than the affair 
should have happened, and that he should always regret 
not having followed my advice when I urged him to 
arrange it. 

Count Zavadowski and Count B—— met, and fought 
with swords. Zavadowski wounded his adversary, but 
he was sentenced only to a small fine. However, Alex- 
ander never forgave him; for, on the count’s application 
to be attached to the Russian embassy to Florence, the 
nd coupled his refusal with the following observa- 

ion :— 

“In consideration of the services rendered to our 
august mother by your father, Count Zavadowski, I par- 
don the indecorous presumption of your request.” 

*The word head was employed in all the stipulations for the 
exchange, parcelling out of territory, &c. 








CHAPTER XX. 


Dinner at Prince Talleyrand’s—His position at the congress—Some 
of his guest-—The Duke of Richelica—Count Pozzo di Borgo— 
Newly devised concert at cour:—Royal hunting party—The em- 
press of Austria’s dexterity in shooting—Anecdote relative to 
the Queen Christina of Sweden. 

A stranger visiting Vienna at the time of the congress, 
merely as a looker on, would probably have been struck 
with nothing but the confusion that prevailed there; but 
had he become an actor in the busy scene, it would have 
assumed a different aspect in his eyes, and the contact of 
the distinguished individuals present would have awaken- 
ed a thousand ideas and hopes. 

For some time after my arrival in Vienna I had been 
so constantly engaged, that with the exception of a few 
few formal visits to the members of the French legation, 
I had had no communication with them, though several 
among them were my intimate friends. France was re- 
presented at the congress by Prince Talleyrand, the Duke 
Dalberg, and Count Alexis de Noailles, whose names are 
titles of the highest merit. M. de Talleyrand seemed 
indeed to be the most influential member of the diplo- 
matic assembly, in which the ascendancy of his wit and 
talent was not less conspicuous than it had previously 
been in his own saloons at Paris and Neuilly. France at 
that time stood in a situation equally difficult with respect 
to external and internal affairs. Enthralled in the em. 
barrassments and disunion arising out of a new organi- 
sation, the French government was neither able nor will- 
ing to manifest any thing like vigorous measures. ‘The 
great powers, the arbiters of the congress, therefore 
maintained a degree of concord unparalleled in the re- 
cords of diplomacy ; and the representatives of France, 
by talents of the first order, smoothed away the obstacles 
raised up by a quadruple alliance with all its power and 
importance. 

I was invited to dine with Prince Talleyrand, and I 
naturally looked forward with some impatience to the 
appointed day, for I had not been in company with that 
celebrated man since my early boyhood. I found him 
still remarkable for his penetrating glance, the immova- 
bility of his features, and the airs and manners of a man 
of rank. The presence of my friends MM. Rouen and 
de Baing helped to give me confidence in appearing 
before that court of wit, of which a circumstance of my 
youth contributed not a little to inspire me with awe. 

At an early hour I arrived at the hotel of the French 
embassy. From the apartments of Monsieur de Rouen 
I descended to the salon de réception, in which were the 
prince, the Duke Dalberg, and the Countess de Perigord, 
M. de Talleyrand’s niece, who did the honours of her 
uncle’s house. The prince received me with that grace- 
ful affability which to him is second nature, and, taking 
me by the hand, with an air of kindness which carried 
me back to a former period of my life, he said, “ So, sir, 
you could not pay me a visit until I came to Vienna.” 
Then, without ‘waiting for a reply, which he perccived 
from my embarrassment would not be a very ready one, 
he presented me to the Duke Dalberg. I knew the 
duke, not only by his political reputation, but also by the 
character I had received of him from the Countess de 
Witt, who had been well acquainted with him at Warsaw. 
As to Madame de Perigord, I was in the habit of mect- 
ing her every day in company. These circumstances 
soon made me feel at home in a saloon in which I ex- 
pected to witness some of the most animated scenes of 
the historical drama of the congress. I could not help 
congratulating myself on my fortunate introductions at 
Vienna. I have passed the morning, thought I, with the 
intelligent and elegant Prince de Ligne, and in the 
evening I enjoy the society of M. de Talleyrand ; while 
the one enlightens my mind by the lessons of his long 
experience, the other will refine my taste by the magic 
of his conversation, which subdues even when it fails to 
convince, and that shrewd and judicious observation 
which forms the most desirable school of talent and 
manners. 

Prince Talleyrand has been so closely connected with 
the great events of his time, both public and secret, that 
it is impossible to sketch a portrait of him without en- 
tering into a vast series of political details. Of all the 
statesmen of modern times, none perhaps ever enjoyed 
so high a reputation during his life, on account of the 
extraordinary events in which he has taken part; and 
for that very reasan history alone can see and describe 
his character in its true light. 

The dinner party was small, a circumstance at which 
I rejoiced, since it afforded me the better opportunity of 
seeing and hearing every individual composing the in- 
teresting group. 





Besides the members of the French embassy, the only 


foreigners were Prince Razumowski, General Pozzo di 
Borgo,* and the Duke de Richelieu. When I left the 
duke at Odessa, where I spent some months with him, 
he was in a most distressing situation. The plague was 
raging in his governments of Cherson and Taurida, and 
it was only by the most arduous exertions that he suc- 
ceeded in ridding himself of the terrific visitant. On 
meeting him again at Vienna, my questions were as 
rapid as my joy was sincere. I sat at table between him 
and M. de la Bernardiére ; and we talked of the horrors 
of the terrible scourge, with the interest with which 
shipwrecked sailors may be supposed to revert to the 
dangers they have escaped from. All who know the 
Duke de Richelieu entertain for him the sincere respect 
which he could not fail to inspire. Few men have given 
proofs of such nobleness of mind and rigid disinterested- 
ness, in the high offices he has been called to fill: his 
0 is the universal estimation in which his name is 
eld. 

He related to me a number of interesting anecdotes 
concerning some of the inhabitants of Odessa ; and as 
the duke spoke in a very loud tone of voice, the other 
guests were unavoidably drawn into our conversation. 
Thus, durmg the whole time of dinner, nothing was 
spoken of but the plague,of which M. de Richelieu painted 
the disasters at Odessa, while I described what I had 
witnessed at Constantinople. Gradually, however, cther 
subjects were started, and the conversation became 
general. M. Pozzo di Borgo, whom I now met for the 
first time, appeared to me to combine, with a considera- 
ble fund of information, the shrewdness of mind eommon 
among his countrymen. From the commencement of 
his career, he had been the declared enemy of Bonaparte, 
and he did not dissemble the satisfaction he experienced 
at his downfall. He pointed out, with great clearness 
of reasoning, all the circumstances which had accelerated 
the catastrophe. 

When we retired to the drawing-room, we found a 
number of distinguished personages assembled. On 
secing most of the members of the diplomatic body 
grouped round M. de Talleyrand, a stranger might have 
supposed that his hotel was the place appointed for the 
sittings of the congress. The Countess de Perigord, 
who did the honours with her usual grace and spirit, 
tempered the occasional dryness of the political discus- 
sions, which, in the course of the evening, turned upon 
the affairs of Saxony. M. de Talleyrand maintained the 
rights of that country with dignity and sound logic : “ It 
has been the fate of Saxony,” said he, “to be too fre- 
quently drawn into quarrels to which she ought to have 
been a stranger, and the consequences of which have 
several times proved fatal to her. Augustus of Saxony, 
by allying himself with the Czar Peter, drew Charles 
XII. into Poland; Augustus II., by taking part in two 
wars of Frederick II., abandoned his states, and retired 
to Warsaw, where he forgot his disasters in the bosom 
of pleasure. For upwards of forty years Saxony has 
flourished quietly and unenvied, distinguished only for 
the paternal mildness of her government and her cultiva- 
tion of the arts. Saxony may be more fatally involved 
in the present instance than she has ever been before ; 
yet it is continually remarked here, that the king is 
saved, though he cedes the two Lusatias, the circles 
of , the county of the dutehy of a 
&c. The king may be saved, it is true, but the kingdom 
is lost. What will Saxony be when Prussia shall touch 
the suburbs of Dresden ?” 

A warm argument arose between Lord Castlereagh and 
the French envoys: which however I did not hear, as | 
had withdrawn to converse with the Duke de Richelieu. 
When the duke and I rejoined the circle, the prince had 
overcome the grand arbiter of the destinies of nations, 
and equity triumphed. 

Though there is an air of coldness and reserve in the 
person and manners of M. de Talleyrand, yet his avowed 
merit made every one eager to court his favour; and 
even his apparent coldness served to increase the value 
of his interest and friendship. All were proud to obtain 
fom him a kind smile, or a token of approbation. He 
possesses that flexibility of talent, which, without effort 
and pedantry, enables him to shine on great occasions, 














* Prince Pozzo diBorgo’s early history is narrated in the “ Voice 
from St. Helena,”* thus:— 

“ Pozzo di Borgo was the son of a shepherd in Corsica, who 
used to bring eggs,'miik, and butter to the Bonapaite family : being 
asmart boy, he was noticed by Madame Mere, who paid for his 
schooling ; afterwards, through the interests of the family, he was 
chosen deputy to the legislative body, as their sons were too young 
to be elected- He returned to Corsica as Procurator General, 
where he united himself to Peraldi, an implacable enemy of the 
Bonapartes, and consequently became one himself.”"—JVote by the 
Editor. 
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and which, in sociul intercourse, lends inimitable grace 
even to the most frivolous conversation. Sufficient jus- 
tice has never been rendered to M. de Talleyrand’s kind- 
ness of heart. He never rendered a service for the sake 
of ostentation: and he is the first to forget his own acts 
of goodness. 

The party broke up at rather an early hour, the 
Countess de Perigord and most of the company being 
engaged to a concert at court. We therefore left the 
prince at the game of whist, which he usually played 
every evening, and we repaired to the Burg. 

The concert was to consist entirely of instrumental 
music; and in one of the spacious apartments of the im- 
perial palace were ranged a great number of piano-fortes, 
on which several professors and amateurs were to per- 
form a concertante, led by the celebrated Salieri. The 
audience were seated in circular galleries; and the 
general coup d’@il was, as at all the court entertainments, 
magnificent and even dazzling. As to the performance, 
in spite of the high talent of the maestro di capella, it 
might be called a musical four de force, rather than a 
good concert. This new surprise was, however, worthy 
of the ingenuity of the committee appointed by the court, 
who sought to justify the confidence reposed in them 
by daily inventing some new and unexpected amuse- 
ment. 

Next day Count de Witt and Prince Ypsilanti called 
on me to request that I would accompany them to a 
royal hunting party, which had been got up for the 
amusement of the sovereigns, and which was to take 
place in one of the imperial preserves, near the castle of 
Luxembourg. The game had been all collected on the 
preceding day ; and when we arrived, the exalted per- 
sonages for whom the amusement was destined were 
seated in a vast space prepared for the purpose, behind 
which was an amphitheatre for the company invited by 
the court. Each hunter was attended by four pages, 
who loaded their guns for them; and behind the pages 
piqueurs armed with lances guarded against any possi- 
bility of danger. 

Ata given signal the batteurs drew together, and at 
the same moment there issued from the various outlets 
of the wood a countless number of wild boars, deer, hares, 
and other kinds of game, which were shot by the privi- 
leged sportsmen. ‘The sport was kept up until the num- 
ber of animals killed amounted to several thousands. 

My friends and I were stationed at a little distance 
from the Empress of Austria. She always aimed ‘at 
hares, or some small kind of game, and rarely missed 
her mark! 

On our return home Ypsilanti expressed himself sur- 
prised at the extraordinary dexterity of the empress. 
“ Doubtless,” observed I, “ she takes her aim with won- 
derful accuracy ; but in the arsenal of Stockholm I have 
seen a carbine with which, it is affirmed, Queen Chris- 
tina amused herself by shooting flies in her chamber! 
Her majesty, it is said, was an excellent markswoman, 
and never missed her aim! This, it must be confessed, 
was a novel sort of sporting.” “Yes,” added the 
Count de Witt, “but that innocent amusement was very 
different from her sanguinary revenge on Monaldechi at 
Fontainebleau, the cause of which has never been accu- 
rately ascertained. But Christina was extraordinary 
in every thing: for example, her abdication, abjuration, 
&c.” 

We then began to talk of the pleasures and difficulties 
of different kinds of sporting. Ypsilanti observed, that 
in Wallachia the hares are so common, that during the 
winter the peasants hunt them only with sticks; which 
they throw at them so adroitly, that they kill ten or 
twenty in a day. 

As I expected some friends to dine with me that day, 
I engaged Ypsilanti and De Witt to join us; and soon 
after we reached the Yagér-Zeil we sat down to dinner. 

—<— 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Dinner-party with some friends—Anecdotes related by them— 
‘Toulchin—Biographical sketch of the celebrated Countess Po- 
tocka—A description of her palace at"Toulchin—Mode of living 
in it—Incessant influx of guests. 

By the rapid and extraordinary changes of latter times, 
how many men have been suddenly thrust out of the sphere 
of their affections and habits, far from the circle for which 
fate had destined them! How many victims of violent 
political commotions have perished on the rock on which 
they had climbed to save themselves fromthe shipwreck ! 
Happy are those who, by their efforts, have succeeded 
in stemming the torrent, and who, turning to good ac- 
count the lessons of their experience, or the vicissitudes 
of their destiny, create to themselves a second youth by 
the interest of their recollections. Still more enviable 


perhaps are those who, having lived in peaceful times, 
have only to relate a simple -unostentatious tale, and not 
a history, the extraordinary nature of which recommerds 
it to posterity. 

Among the persons I had invited to dine with me were 
Sir Sydney Smith, M.M. Rouen, Isabey, Borel, Ompteda, 
and ‘Tettenborn. The party was small and select, and 
the conversation was consequently animated and un- 
constrained ; and all seemed pleased one with another. 
Borel related some of the current anecdotes of the day, 
in that tone of good nature and simplicity which -ren- 
dered him so dear to his friends. In the world, which 
he loved, he was in his turn truly beloved for his excel- 
lent qualities of mind and heart: he was amiable in the 
strictest acceptation of the term; for he never sought to 
appear so at the expense of any one. It was not exactly 
so with Baron Ompteda: he tovuk a minute survey, not 
of the interior of the cabinet of the plenipotentiaries, but 
he drew aside the curtains of the boudoir ; and his happy 
vein of satirical humour, mingled with his immovable 
Hanoverian sang froid, produced a most amusing picture: 
his magic lantern exhibited in animated colours the page 
and the princess, the sovereign and the grisette, and the 
conqueror prostrate at the feet of the syren: and these 
traits, apparently darted off at random, never failed to 
reach the objects at which they were aimed. The baron 
seemed to be thoroughly installed in all the love in- 
trigues of the day ; and the indiscreet Bussy-Rabutin, in 
his Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules, to which he owed 
his long and just exile, did not evince greater boldness 
than did Ompteda, in quoting from the scandalous 
chronicle of the Austrian. capital. I shall not repeat any 
of his anecdotes, which were no doubt, for the most part, 
founded on mere conjecture : but even if positively true, 
since they were kept secret there, they need not now 
be revealed. ‘ With your talent for observation and de- 
scription,” said Ypsilanti to the baron, “ why do you not 
publish a picture of the grand drama that is acting here, 
affixing to each of the great actors the seal of his peculiar 
genius?” “Ah!” replied Ompteda, “at the present 
moment that would be either a piece of servile flattery 
or bitter satire ; and indeed, with very few exceptions, 
the originals would not be worth the colours and the 
canvass. You know what Oxcntiern said to his son, 
who, on account of his youth, was unwilling to go to the 
congress of Munster : ‘ Go, my son ; you will see by what 
men the world is governed!’ ”—* But baron,” observed 
Mr. Griffiths, “ you must not forget that merit attracts 
envy as the loadstone attracts iron.” 

Isabey related many amusing anecdotes in reference 
to the inauguration of the imperial court, where he had 
such ample opportunity to observe and to caricature. 
He fully concurred in opinion with Pascal, who says, 
“ Rien n’est plus du @ la vanité que la risée.” The new 
ranks and the new coats of the newly elevated dignita- 
ries of the empire afforded a vast field for the exercise of 
his original humour. His description of the affectation 
of those who made a scrious study of the art of imitating 
the noblemen of the old court was in the highest degree 
amusing, especially as Isabey accompanied his descrip- 
tions by appropriate action. The conversation gradually 
took a different turn, and each guest gave a biographical 
sketch of his life: and certainly the remarkable events 
which were crowded together in the career of some 
among them might have furnished materials for a volume 
or two of anecdotes connected with the history of the 
age. Tettenborn repeated with but little variety the 
history he had related to me on my first arrival in 
Vienna. 

The hour had now arrived for the masked ridotto at 
court, and we all proposed to set off, promising, as usual, 
to conclude the evening with one of those pleasant pic- 
nies which were then very customary at Vienna. 





Having frequently mentioned the name of Count De 
Witt, before narrating the occurrences at the ridotto, 
the following memoranda may not be unacceptable to 
the reader. 

One of the places we were most anxious to visit in 
our tour to Russia was the town of Toulchin, the capital, 
if I may so call it, of the vast domains possessed by the 
head of the family of Potocki. That opulent and for- 
merly powerful house was, at the period of my visit 
there, represented by a woman, the Countess Sophia 
Potocka,* the history of whose life had given her even 
more celebrity in this part of Europe than her immense 
riches. Madame Potocka was at that time not far from 
her fiftieth year. She had, however, by no means yet 





* Where a family name in Poland ends in 47, the female part are 





always designated by the substitution of an a for the ¢. 


. ie 
lost any of her freshness and vigour, and she was jn 


every respect entitled to the reputation of being a very 
beautiful woman. Her figure was tall, commanding, 
graceful, and extremely well formed, and there was ay 
unaffected dignity in her deportment which kept fami. 
liarity within the proper limits of good breeding. Her 
features were extremely well formed; her large black 
eyes full of expression and vivacity; and an agreeable 
smile often played upon her lips, which occasionally un. 
covered a most beautiful set of teeth. 

The Countess -Potocka was a native of Constantinople 
where her father, a reputed descendant of the Canta. 
cuzene family, followed the humble calling of a butcher, 
In spite of industry and activity, he found great difficulty 
in earning a sufficiency to pay his way, and maintain hig 
wife and his only daughter, Sophia. The latter had just 
entered her fourteenth year, and her growing beauty was 
the admiration of the whole neighbourhood. 

Fate ordained that the poor butcher should suffer re. 
peated losses, which reduced him to a condition border. 
ing on beggary. His wife unfolded her distressed cir. 
cumstances to a Greek, one of her relations, who was 
dragoman to the French embassy, and who, in his turn, 
related the story to the Marquis de Vauban, the ambas. 
sador.. This nobleman became interested for the unfor. 
tuaate family, and especially for Sophia, whom the 
officious dragoman described as being likely to fall into 
the snares that were laid for her, and to become an in. 
mate of the harem of some pasha, or even of a Turk of 
inferior rank. Prompted by pity, curiosity, or perhaps 
by some other motive, the ambassador paid a visit to the 
distressed family... He saw Sophia, was charmed by her 
beauty and intelligence, and he proposed that her parents 
should place her under his care, and allow him to convey 
her to France. The misery to which the poor people 
were reduced may perhaps palliate the shame of acced. 
ing to this extraordinary proposition; but, be this asit 
may, they consented to surrender up their daughter for 
the sum of 1500 piastres, and Sophia was that same day 
conducted to the ambassador’s palace. She found in the 
Marquis de Vauban a kind and liberal benefactor. He 
engaged masters to instruct her in every branch of edu. 
cation; and elegant accomplishments, added to her na. 
tural charms, rendered her an object of irresistible 
attraction. 

In the course of a few months the ambassador was 
called home ; and he set out, accompanied by his.oriental 
treasure, to travel to France by land. To diminish as 
far as possible the fatigue of the long journey, they pro- 
ceeded by short stages; and having passed through 
European Turkey, they arrived at Kaminieck in Podolia, 
which is the first fortress belonging to Russia. Here the 
marquis determined to rest for a short time before under. 
taking the remainder of his tedious journey. 

Count De Witt, a descendant of the grand pensionary 
of Holland, who was governor of the place, received his 
noble visiter with every mark of attention. The count, 
however, no sooner beheld Sophia than he became deeply 
enamoured of her; and on learning the equivocal situa- 
tion in which she stood, being neither a slave nor a 
mistress, but, as it were, a piece of merchandise pur- 
chased for 1500 piastres, he wound up his declaration of 
love by an offer of marriage. The count was a handsome 
nan, scarcely thirty years of age, a lieutenant general in 
the Russian service, and enjoying the high favour of his 
sovereign, Catharine II. The fair Greek, as may well 
be imagined, did not reject this favour of fortune, but 
accepted the offer of her suitor without hesitation. 

It was easy to foresee that the Marquis de Vauban 
would not be very willing to part with a prize which he 
regarded as lawfully acquired, and to which he attached 
no small value. The count therefore found it advisable 
to resort to stratagem. Accordingly, his excellency hav- 
ing one day taken a ride beyond the ramparts, the draw- 
bridges were raised, and the lovers repaired to church, 
where their hands were joined by a papa.¥ When the 
marquis appeared at the gates of the fortress and de- 
manded admittance, a messenger was sent out to inform 
him of what had happened ; and to complete the dénoue- 
ment of the comedy, the marriage contract was exhibited 
to him in due form. 

To save Sophia from the reproaches which hex pre- 
cipitancy, it may perhaps be said her ingratitude, would 
have fully justified, the count directed the ambassador's 
suite to pack up their baggage, and join his excellency 
extra muros. The poor marquis soon discovered that it 
was quite useless to stay where he was for the purpose 
of venting threats and complaints ; and he had no hope 








* A Greek priest. 
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© to war for the sake of avenging his affront. He 
therefore prudently took a hint from one of the French 
poets, who says: 

Le bruit est pour le fat, la plainie pour le sot, 

Le honnete homme trompe, s'éloigne, et ne dit mot; 
and he set off, doubtless with the secret determination 
never again to traffic in merchandise which possesses no 
value when it can be either bowght or sold. 

About two years after his marriage the Count De 
Witt obtained leave of absence, and, accompanied: by his 
wife, he visited the different courts of Europe. Sophia’s 
beauty, which derived piquancy from a certain oriental 
languishment of manner, was every where the theme of 
admiration. The Prince de Ligne, who saw her at the 
court of France, mentions her in his Memoirs in terms 
of eulogy which I cannot think exaggerated ; for when I 
knew her at Toulchin her charms retained all their lustre, 
and she outshone the young beauties of the court, amidst 
whom she appeared like Calypso. surrounded by her 
nymphs. 

The second period of Sophia’s life forms a sequel per- 
fectly in unison with the Conimencement. Count Felix 
Potocki, at the beginning of the troubles in Poland, 
raised a considerable party by the influence of his rank 
and vast fortune. During a temporary absence from 
the court of Poland he made a tour through Italy, and 
on his return he met the Count and Countess De Witt at 
Hamburg, when he fell deeply in love with Sophia. 

Nothing is so easy as to obtain a divorce in Poland. 
The law extends so far on this point that I knew a gen- 
tleman who had no less than four wives, all living aad 
bearing his name. The motives of parties suing for a 
divorce are never enquired into, nor is the act itself-con- 
sidered as implying improper conduct on either side. 
The love of diversity is in most cases the cause of the 
wished for separation. Count Potocki therefore availing 
himself of the advantage afforded by the Polish law of 
divorce, and having previously made every necessary 
arrangement, one morning called on Count De Witt, 
and without further ceremony said : “Count, I love your 
wife, and I cannot live without her. I know that I am 
not indifferent to her, and I might immediately carry 
her off ; but I wish to owe my happiness to you, and to 
retain for ever a grateful sense of your generosity. Here 
are two papers: one is an act of divorce, which only 
wants your -signature, for you see the countess has al- 
ready affixed hers to it; the other is a bond for two mil- 
lions of florins, payable at my banker’s in this city. We 
may therefore settle the business amicably or otherwise, 
just as you please !”” ‘The husband doubtless thought of 
his adventure at the fortress of Kaminieck, and, like the 
French ambassador, he resigned himself to his fate and 
signed the paper. The fair Sophia became that same 
day Countess Potocka ; and to the charms of beauty and 
talent were now added the attractions of a fortune, the 
amount of which was unequalled in Europe. 

She was received at court as a matter of course, and, 
through her amiable manners and rank, soon became the 
leader of the ton among the Polish nobility. At his death 
the Count Potocki made her the sole and absolute disposer 
of the whole of his immense property.* She had a son by 
the Count De Witt, and several children by the Count 
Potocki, who were all very young at the time of their fa- 
ther’s death. When I became acquainted with this inte- 
testing fainily the eldest was not more than eighteen years 
ofage. ‘The countess had bestowed the greatest care on 
the education of her children. Although herself’ ori- 
ginally brought up in a manner which would not have 
qualified her for the superintendence of the education of 
thers, her mird had subsequently been cultivated under 
the guidance and tuition of her first friend, the ambassa- 
dot, who taught her to read and write many languages 
correctly, and laid the foundation of acquirements not 
any possessed even by the best educated ladies in 

d 


After the death of her first husband the Countess Po- 
locka took charge of the son she had by him, and 
bought him up with her other children. 

The family mansion of the Potockis at Toulchin, 
commonly called the palace of Toulchin, is one of the 


degant style of modern architecture, and is furnished in 
imanner suitable to its external magnificence. Over its 
— 

* Atthe period of his death the extent of the count’s property 
as estimated at 165,000 of available individuals, besides petty 
Jews, and women, who altogether amounted to twice that 
Wmber. With such a vast population, who might be called his 
wubjects, and with a revenue of nine millions of florins, (700,0002. 
Setling,) Count Potocki not only enjoyed regal honours on his es- 


portico is written in large gold letters the following 
sentiment in the Polish language : 


May it ever be the abode of virtue and freedom ! 


The wish therein expressed is no doubt praiseworthy ; 
but its application would have been more suitable to the 
house of Socrates than to a palace in Poland. 
Having been formerly known to the Countess Potocka 
at St. Petersburg, where she had given me a pressing in- 
vitation to visit her at Toulchin, I hastened, on my 
arrival there, to pay my respects to her. My companion 
was astill older acquaintance of hers than myself, and we 
proceeded together to the palace. We met with the most 
friendly reception from the countess, who rebuked us 
for not having gone straight to her house to take up our 
abode there during the stay we might feel disposed to 
make in Toulchin. She gave orders immediately for 
our carriages, servants, and baggage to be brought from 
the place at which we had left them, not suffering us 
even to go and fetch them ourselves. 
As the Countess Potocka made this her chief place 
of residence, Toulchin might have been called the El 
Dorado of Poland. The time we spent there, though 
only limited to a few wecks, forms one of the most 
agreeable periods of my existence. Besides the members 
of the family, consisting of the countess, her eight sons 
and daughters, and her daughter-in-law, the young and 
amiable Countess De Witt, a great number of ladies were 
attached to the household, either as relatives, or dames de 
compagnie. ‘There were also two foreigners of consider- 
able merit retained as instructors to the sons of the 
countess; one was the Abbé de Chalenton, a French 
emigrant priest, who had been preceptor to the Counts 
Armand and Jules de Polignac; the other was Mr. Allen, 
the English historical painter, who was commissioned by 
the countess to execute for her a variety of pictures des- 
tined for the gallery of the palace, besides teaching the art 
of drawing to her children. A suite of apartments and 
two attendants were assigned to each guest and each 
inmate, and it was the established rule that every one 
should consider himself at home, asking for all he want- 
ed, keeping any hours most convenient to him, disposing 
of his time as he pleased, and not even appearing at the 
public dinner table, if it best suited him to dine in his 
own apartments. This, however, was only done in cases 
of indisposition, and the countess’s dinner table was al- 
ways attended by all the family and visiters. Indeed the 
charms of conversation were never more attractive than 
during the sumptuous banquets which constituted the 
ordinary fare at the palace of Toulchin, and no one 
would willingly have forgone their enjoyment. The in- 
terval between coffee and tea was usually spent in walk- 
ing in the extensive gardens, or riding out either in open 
carriages or on horseback. After tea, music, cards, and 
conversation went on among the senior portion of the 
society, and des petits jeux among the juniors, who not 
unfrequently tempted even the gravest among us to join 
them in their juvenile sports. I recollect one evening 
the game of blindman’s buff becoming so universal, that 
among the numerous persons present, none but the 
countess had abstained from taking an active part. 
One of the most remarkable features of a protracted 
residence in the palace of Toulchin was the frequent and 
almost uninterrupted appearance there of persons of emi- 
nence and celebrity in Russia and in Poland, as well as 
of travellers of distinction from various parts of the 
world. None came within thirty or forty wersts of 
Toulchin without deviating from their regular course in 
order to pay their personal respects to the countess; and 
parties of her friends and acquaintance came all the way 
from St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, and other distant 


therefore a constant succession of arrivals and departures, 
to form a source of incessant gratification to the-amiable 
hostess. 


were almost as frequently under her roof as if they only 


became far more agreeable. 


talities. 


parts, for the express purpose of visiting her. There was|three words. 


which, far from giving that annoyance of which one|“a boy !”—* Yes, a boy in female attire. 
would suppose so much bustle to be productive, appeared | thing so very wonderful in that? Your celebrated dancer 


one of the capitals of the empire. Her acquaintances|the Princess Jean Lichtenstein. 


and at other times in one of the Turkish baths, of which 
several are always ready for immediate use. I break- 
fasted at ten in my own salon, read, wrote, or rode out 
between that time and one o’clock, at which hour I al- 
ways proceeded to the countess’s private sitting room to 
pay my respects to her. After remaining with her about 
an hour, passed in the most agreeable conversation, I 
proceeded to the apartments of others, either inmates or 
visiters like myself, with whom I generally stayed till 
three, when the dinner bell summoned us all to the ban- 
queting hall, where a table with fifty covers was always 
prepared. ‘This dining room was laid out in a manner 
which answered the purpose of a museum of works of 
sculpture, and a conservatory of odoriferous plants indi- 
genous to almost every part of the globe. It was a kind 
of temple dedicated to art, to nature, and to Bacchus. 
The dinner generally lasted an hour and a half. On 
getting up from table we proceeded to an extensive 
orangerie, to which three glass folding doors opened, 
where coffee and ices were served. Here the arrange- 
ments for the evening promenade were discussed and 
settled, after which the ladies retired to their chambers 
to prepare themselves for going out, leaving the gentle- 
men to spend the interval in conversation or chess play- 
ing. At six a sufficient number of open carriages and 
saddle horses were ready, and we rode out till half past 
seven. At eight we all took tea in one of the suite of 
drawing-rooms, where we remained till eleven, at which 
hour supper was announced. Most of the company re- 
tired at half past twelve, and at one in the morning I 
went to bed. 

In this abode of pleasure I was frequently reminded of 
the requisites which Epicurus makes happiness consist 
of—body without pain, and mind without anxiety. I 
was not, however, so wholly taken up with the amuse- 
ments afforded by the interior of the palace as to be un- 
mindful of matters equally worthy a traveller’s notice on 
the outside of it. ‘The scenery round Toulchin is varied 
and picturesque. Indeed I have seen no part of the vast 
province of Ukrania, in which it is situated, which was 
otherwise than interesting. Its fertility is so great, that 
it might be denominated the granary of Poland. 


—<>——— 


CHAPTER XXII. 

The Court Ridotto—Anecdote relative to Duport the dancer— 
Rencontre with two fair masks—Sketch of M. de Talleyrand’s 
carcer—Loss of opportunity—Corsequences thereof—Prince 
Reuss’s acknowledgment of the French republic—Humorous 
reply of M. de Talleyrand. 

As it often happens that I cannot avoid bringing my- 
self into the foreground of the pictures I trace, I fear 
that I may sometimes appear to occupy too prominent a 
place. But in describing what I have seen and heard, I 
cannot but speak as an eye witness; and if I do not pre- 
tend to captivate by the charms of style, I at least claim 
the merit of a strict adherence to truth. 

The Court Ridotto, at which we had now arrived, 
differed but little from other entertainments of the same 
kind, one of which took place almost weekly at Vienna. 
I met the Prince de Ligne, who appeared somewhat less 
dejected than at our last nocturnal interview on the ram- 
parts, which I accounted for by presuming that the cause 
of vexation he then experienced now presented a remedy. 
Judging from the figure, the tone of voice, and the 
graceful manners of the domino by whom he was accom- 
panied, I could easily imagine the regret which the dis- 
appointment must have occasioned him. 

“ Look,” said he, as I approached him, “ at the elegant 
Bayadére who is dancing in that quadrille! would you 
not swear that she is one of the most charming girls in 
the room? Yet I found him out before he had spoken 
He is no other than young Alfred, the 
brother of Count Voyna.”—“ How, prince,” exclaimed I, 
Is there any 


Duport came to Vienna disguised as a female, and 


With her, in fact, it was as if she resided in| alighted from his travelling carriage at the residence of 


There he danced the 
whole evening without changing his dress, to the great 


resided a street or two from her residence. Here, how-| astonishment of a circle of admirers, who, on the follow- 
ever, she was enabled to receive them without that re-|ing evening applauded him to the skies at the Court 
straint more or less imposed by the regulations of social | Theatre, where he appeared in a female character in his 
intercourse in great capitals, and their visits thereby | ballet of Achille @ Syros. 
* tinual vortex of ambition or pleasure, that there is no 
To convey an idea of the manner in which time was{time for judging or estimating any thing correctly : thus 
disposed of in the palace of Toulchin, I will give some|an ignorant fello ) 
account of the manner I spent mine during the whole|may pass for a clever author; and a man of mediocrity, 
month of July that I participated in its friendly hospi-| with a stock of anecdotes, and an hour’s reading every 
I got up between seven and eight in the morn-| morning on the subject on which he means to converse 
ing, and proceeded to bathe, sometimes in an artificial|in the evening, may easily acquire a reputation for ta- 


Here we live in such a con- 


w with a little talent for compilation, 








‘ but nearly exercised sovereign powers in the adminis‘ration 
mM. 





river which has been made to run through the garden,|lent. People do not scrutinise very narrowly. Happy 
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is he who has nothing to do but to observe the follies of 
others!” 

While I was listening with interest to the Prince de 
Ligne’s lively remarks, two ladies wearing masks ap- 
proached and drew: me aside :— When you address 
verses to ladies, sir,” said one of the two, “ you should 
not make them travel three hundred leagues to thank 
the author.’— As Vienna is three hundred leagues 
from Paris, St. Petersburg, or Naples, where I have oc- 
casionally addressed bad verses to ladies, permit me, fair 
mask, to request you to explain yourself more clearly, 
otherwise it will be long before I find out my unknown 
heroine.” —“* Well,” said the other lady, “suppose it 
should have been at St. Petersburg, and that Lafont 
should have turned your verses into a romance ?”— 
“ Then,” said [, “I am not vain enough to flatter myself 
that any thanks are due to me.”—* Why not, if your 
compliments afforded pleasure ?”—“ The most timid bird 
may salute the sun at his rising, but the eagle alone can 

aze on him in his full brightness.”-—Here the Grand 
Duke Constantine accosting the ladies, put an end to our 
conversation. I had discovered the names of my fair in- 
terlocutors; but all my efforts to speak to them again 
were fruitless. ‘The dream ended there! 

In one of the rooms I found Prince Cariati engaged in 
a very animated conference with a lady disguised as a 
gipsy, who soon after made herself known tome. This 
was Countess Z , our charming neighbour at the 
Jager-Zeil. ‘Come both of you, and breakfast with me 
to-morrow,” said she, “I want to consult you about a 
trick which I intend to play upon some one, It has been 
suggested to me by a little intrigue, which I will explain 
to you. Iassure you the man I wish to plague is well 
worth the trouble; so pray come to-morrow at twelve 
without iail.” 

A trick to be played, an intrigue to be made acquaint- 

-ed with, and a. breakfast with a pretty woman, were 
powerful attractions; and we accordingly took leave of 
the lady, promising to be with her next morning at the 
appointed hour. 

While. I was sauntering about, weary of the buzz of 
conversation, the noise of the music, and the monotonous 





whirling of the waltz, I happened to cast my eye on|/ew to the chateau. My poor foundered horse was, as 


Achille de Rouen, who was languishing on a sofa, and 
appeared to be quite as ennuyé as I was. I sat down 
beside him, and asked him whether he had seen the two 
dominos whom I was anxious to meet again. “If,” said 
he, ** you mean the two ladies who were with the Grand 
Duke Constantine, (and I knew them to be the same 
from his description,) they left the ball about a quarter 
of an hour ago.” 

To me all the enchantment of the evening had now 
vanished. I stayed with Achille de Rouen until supper 
time, and as I happened to mention the name of M. de 
Talleyrand, our conversation turned on that celebrated 


man; of whom Rouen, who was on a footing of the} asked the miller whether he could procure me a horse ? 
closest intimacy with him, drew the following picture:—}‘I have but one, sir,’ replied the, man, ‘and for five francs 


“ Of M. de Talleyrand history will be as lavish of her 


praise as some of his contemporaries have been of their| answer for his carrying you safely to Paris. 
When, during a long and difficult career, aj in town to-morrow, and will call for him.’ 


censure. 
statesman has acquired and preserved many faithful 


friends, and made but few real enemies, his conduct] was provided with a pack saddle. 
must be pronounced to be wise aud moderate, his cha-| mount him?’ said I to the miller: ‘have you not another 
racter honourable, ‘and his talent profound. It is impos-| saddle ? 
sible to know M. de Talleyrand without loving him. All| the wall.’—‘ Oh, sir, that saddle is new, and [ cannot let 
who enjoy the happiness of his acquaintance must, I am| you have it.’—*‘ I will give you five more francs.’ No, 
He is an undefinable mix-| sir, not if you give me a hundred: the saddle is new, and 


sure, judge of him as I do. 


ture of simplieity and dignity, of grace and sound sense,|I will not let it out on hire.’ 
of severity and urbanity. Near him one learns, as it}and I began to think what a ridiculous figure I should 
were unconsciously, the history of ancient and modernjcut as I approached Paris, wearing my hunting dress, 
times, and a thousand interesting anecdotes of courts.|and perched upon a pack saddle. What would you have 
His conversation leads one through an instructive and} done, gentlemen, in my dilemma ?—You, Ouvrard, whose 
vast resources feed our armies, and who contribute so 
dear Achille, how severely he is sometimes. attacked !| materially to our national glory ;—you, Daneucourt, who 
It is a pity that people who possess no reputation of their} can bring back to the track a pack of hounds when at 
own should have the power of conferring reputation on| fault, and defeat the cunning of the fox ;—you, admiral, 
others, and that mediocrity should make talent pay so| who dispute with the English the trident of Neptune ;— 
dearly for the favour it enjoys.”——“ Especially,” resumed om Messieurs Berthier and Lannes, who, in Italy and 


varied gallery of events and portraits.” And yet, my 


Rouen, “ when talent is accompanied, as in the case of 


M. de Talleyrand, by the most amiable qualities of heart.|the modern Alexander ;—you, minister for foreign af- 
ap-| fairs,’ continued I, addressing myself to M. de Talley- 
plied to the Prince de Benevento for the loan of 15,000] rand, ‘ who know so well the springs by which empires 
francs, and the sum was without hesitation presented to| are moved, and who can stir up war and make peace at 
him. A few days afterwards the prince was informed| will ;—avhat, I ask, gentlemen, would you have done, to 
h had shot himself in eonsequence of| get possession of the saddle which wes so pertinaciously 
distress of mind oceasioned by pecuniary embarrassment.| refused? You laugh, gentlemen, but that is not an an- 
* How glad I am that I did not refuse him the money!’| swer. However, I can perceive that that lady,’ continued 
observed M. de Talleyrand immediately. This little trait} I, pointing to Madame Grand, ‘has guessed the secret ; 
sufficiently characterises the disposition of the man. By| which is, that I made love to the miller’s wife. The 
the by, if I recollect rightly, a circumstance occurred be-| saddle and horse were then at my disposal, and I really 
twee you and M. de Talleyrand some years ago, which] believe that if J-had wished it, I might have had the mill 


Of this I will give you an instance. M. de R 





that M- R 








must have had an influence on your destiny.”—“ My 
dear Achille,” replied I, “how often have I regretted 
having let slip one of those rare opportunities—those 
bright metcors of fortune, which show themselves only 
in early life, as flowers appear in the spring! How 
often does it happen that a moment decides the fate of a 
whole existence! ‘There is an opportunity which, if not 
seized when it presents itself, is not to be won back by 
regret. In this labyrinth called the world, the path we 
pursue, the outlet we arrive at, and the end we attain, 
depend on an infinity of little causes, in which our fore- 
sight and our will sometimes have considerable influence, 
and at other times have none at all. Of this, the cir- 
cumstance to which you have just alluded is a proof. It 
is as follows :— 

“ When M. Ouvrard was in the apogee of his fortune, 
I was on a visit at his residence at Rancy, where I oc- 
cupied apartments in the pavilion called the pompe a feu. 
I was then seventeen years of age, and circumstances, 
with which you are in part acquainted, hrought me into 
contact with all the eminent individuals who composed 
what might then be called new France. 

“‘M. Dancucourt gave a hunting party and a dinner at 
the Russian cottage at Rancy, to celebrate his appoint- 
ment as captain-general of Bonaparte’s hunts., Amon 
the company were MM. de Talleyrand, Destilliéres, 
Ouvrard, Admiral Bruix, Generals Berthier and Lannes, 
and no other lady than Madame Grand, who afterwards 
married the Prince de Bencvento. In spite of the talent 
and information which distinguished most of the indi- 
viduals present, the conversation became languid towards 
the conclusion of the dinner. During a pause which 
ensued, M. Ouvrard asked me how I had contrived the 
day before to get to Paris, my horse having been hurt 
when I was out hunting, and there was not another in 
the stables. ‘I fell upon a very simple plan,’ replied |, 
*as you shall hear. 


“* With my head still aching from the effects of the 
wine of which | had drunk copiously the night before, to 
prove to my friend Montron that I was no longer to be 
looked upon as a boy, | went down from the pompe d 


you know, the only disposable one in the stables: how- 
ever, I was obliged to be in Paris at three o’clock to 
accompany the Dutchess of Gordon and her charming 
daughter, Lady Georgina, on a visit to the deaf and 
dumb sehool, to which they had been invited by the 
Abbé Sicard. As there was no probability of riding, I 
naturally enough determined to walk. I set off, and 
about noon reached the village of Pantin, without having 
met with any conveyance on the road. Being oppressed 
by the heat, and having gained a good appetite by my 
morning walk, I stopped at a mill, about a gun shot dis- 
tant from the road side, where | ordered breakfast. I 


it is at your service. It is a sure.footed beast, and I will 
I shall be 
The horse 
was produced. It was about the height of an ass, and 
‘But how am I to 


That, for example, which is hanging against 


The man was obstinate, 


gypt, have each been the friend and the Parmenio of 





itself; such is the power of female influence in the cot, 
tage as well as in the palace!’ 

“When I had finished this foolish story, my hearers 
were kind enough to applaud me, and to drink m 
health, and like all young persons whose talking jg 
listened to, I began to be exceedingly loquacious. Eve 
thing I said met the approval of Madame Grand and of 
the minister, who was then the lady’s ardent admirer, 
The rest of the guests applauded me Lecause M. de Tal. 
leyrand did: as people often find it more easy to adopt 
the opinion of a man of talent, than to take the trouble 
of forming one of their own. 

“When we rose from the:dinncr table, M. de Talley. 
rand took me aside and conversed for a considerable 
time with me. My remarks on Sweden, whence ! had 
had just arrived, appeared to himn accurate. He was 
also Interested by the picture I drew of the emigrants 
at Hamburg: and he desired me to call upon him on the 
following morning at ten o’clock. ‘I shall expect you,’ 
added he: ‘but you are young and thoughtless, and | 
fear you-will forget. Promise me that you will not fail 
to come: I ask this as a favour.” And as he uttered 
these words, he affectionately pressed my hand. Madame 
Grand now stepped up to us and addcd her invitations to 
those of M. de Talleyrand. I promised, my dear Achille, 
and I ought to have kept my promise :—but on what 
trivial circumstances our fate sometimes depends! Next 
morning, I cannot say I forgot my appointment :—but I 
was afraid to keep it. My life was at that time such an 
unbroken tissue of happiness, that whatever might have 
been proposed to me, | should have feared being awaken. 
ed from a dream, which my youth and _ inexperience 
easily persuaded me would be eternal. However, the 
friendship and influence of such a man as M. de Talley. 
rand would have given a new direction to my ideas and 
my conduct, and would have transferred me, as it were, 
to another sphere. Alas! I learned too late that favour 
has wings as well as pleasure. It was a chance held out 
by the god of opportunity, and I neglected to take ad. 
vantage of it.” 

“TI lately heard a story,” observed M. de Rouen, 
“which, though it has no connection with yours, affords 
another example of the caprice of the god of opporiunity, 
whom Frederick the Great philosophically denominated 
his Majesty Chance. It relates to the celebrated banker 
Tortonia of Rome, whose futher was nothing more than 
a valet de place. ‘Tortonia, who was an active, intelli. 
gent young man, at first entered into business in a small 
way as a jeweller. In course of time he became a sort 
of banker: and an unexpected circumstance brought 
him in contact with Cardinal Chiaramonti. On the 
death of Pius VJ. a conclave was to be held at Venice for 
the election of a new pope. Chiaramonti was unable to 
attend for want of money, and Tortonia advanced hima 
few hundred crowns. The cardinal accordingly repaired 
to Venice, where, in the church of St. George, he was 
clectcd pope, under the title of Pius VII. In gratitude 
for this act of service, the sovereign pontiff, on his return 
to Rome, appointed him banker to the court. He was 
created a marquis, and afterwards a duke, and is now 
perhaps one of the richest capitalists in Europe.” 

Just as M. de Rouen had finished this little biogra- 
phical sketch, Tcttenborn came to inform us that he was 
waiting supper. We accordingly followed him, and 
found all our party collected at the supper table, and 
each individual present could have related-some curious 
anecdote to add to the word ‘ opportunity’ in the diction- 
ary of Fortune. During supper, the Priace de Reuss 
approached us, and addressing himself to M. de Rouet, 
made some enquiries respecting M. de Talleyrand. 
“His father, the reigning Prince of Reuss,” observed 
Rouen, “ during the time of the French Republic, com- 
menced an official despatch with the words, ‘ The Prince 
of Reuss acknowledges the French Republic.’ . M. de 
Talleyrand, whose business it was, as minister of foreign 
affairs, to reply to the note, wrote at the head of his, 
‘The French Republic is happy to make acquaintance 
with the Prince of Reuss.’” 


—— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Countess Z.’3 scheme regarding Lord S —Prince de 's 
Opinion of the Archduke Charies’s military talents—Someé a 
count of Malmaison—Orig'n of the name given to that chateau. 


I experience no slight degree of pleasure in descri 
facts connected with the memorable events of whith ® 
have been a witness, as well as with the distinguished 
persons with whom I was at oue period of my life a 
iooting of intimacy. Though then only twenty years 





age, | could laugh at the movements o certain actors 





If anecdotes and stories of time past are read amd 
listened to with interest, it may easily be conceived that © 
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the drama, and at the importance which was attached to 
little things. My character as a foreigner rendered me 
free and independent every where. In Russia I was a 
Frenchman, in Paris a Pole, and in Vienna a cosmopo- 
litan; and in all places I frequented the best company; 
for, as a witty female writer has justly observed, wo to 
him who forsakes it, for he is out of place every where, 
even in bad society. 
Prince Cariati was with me at the appointed hour, 
and we both proceeded together to the Countess Z—’s, 
all impatience to know what trick she proposed to play, 
and what part we were to take in it. 
As soon as breakfast was.ended we adjourned to one 
of the saloons of the countess’s elegant residence, where 
the sculptured marbles of Italy were overhung with rich 
draperies from France, and intermingled with the 
flowers of every climate. In this temple of Aspasia the 
countess desired us to sit down beside her, and she thus 
addressed us : 
“It is not likely,” said she, “that a woman would 
wish to take a very malicious revenge, or even to any 
t extent, on a brave and handsome young man by 
whom she has been admired though under a mask ; 
and who has proved the constancy of his taste by a fide- 
lity of four weeks, during a succession of balls where 
there were so many objects calculated to divert his at- 
tention. Do not therefore be astonished, gentlemen, if | 
make you my accomplices, not in a mystification, but 
merely a surprise, which { wish should be as ingenious 
as possible, in good taste, and in the best ton. It is for 
this that 1 wish to call in the aid of your talent and 
gaiety :—but to come to the point. 
a Dating four successive ridottos Lord S, has closely 
followed my footsteps, in the hope of becoming acquaint- 
ed with a lady who took a little pleasure in tormenting 
him. On my part the task was not very difficult. I had) 
only to make myself familiar with some events of his 
public life, and certain circumstances which have oc- 
curred during his residence in Vienna, to induce him to 
believe that the same gipsy who was then amusing her- 
self at his expense, had followed him in the Peninsular 
war, to the camp of the allied sovereigns, and even kept 
watch upon him in his gallant adventures in England. I 
carefully availed myself of the information respecting 
different passages of his life, with which he himself sup- 
plied me in the course of my conversations with him, 
and in the course of a week after I gave it him back as 
if it had come from myself. Thus I wound up his cu- 
tiosity to the highest pitch: and now that my little ro- 
mance has arrived at its last chapter, you shall hear how 
I have prepared the dénouement. 
“It is not in one’s power to give a heart which is no 


longer one’s own. This was always what I urged in attempted to sketch his portrait in verse, and sent it to 
reply to his lordship’s ardent declarations. But, gentlemen, | him incognito, being well aware that direct praise would 
you so readily persuade yourselves that we women resist| not be agreeable to him. I suspect, however, that he has 
only for mere form’s sake, that it is often necessary to} discovered the author, and as an answer to the verses he 
prove that we resist in good earnest. Of this fact I/has sent me this work. It will no doubt be generally 
wished to convince his diplomatic lordship. While I} read; and what is more, it will obtain lasting admirers, 
render full justice to his powers of pleasing, I cannot] were it only on account of the personal merit of the au- 
sacrifice to the caprice of a moment, the happiness of an} thor.” 
affection which is inseparable from my existence. 1|war, in the agreeable manner in which he was accus- 
wish that he should know me in my own character, and|tomed to discourse on every subject. He read to me 
Iam desirous to make a friend of one of whose cha-| several passages of his military works, which contained 
racter I know enough to make me prefer his esteem to/ 4 thousand amusing anecdotes. 
great captains of his age and their glorious actions, I felt 
To hear the 


his  aperesi A 
“ 


t appears to be the fashion of the day to give to/that he communicated his ardour to me. 
every amusement an air of singularity and mystery; and} conversation of such men is infinitely more instructive 
Ihave moreover observed, that his lordship has some-} and gratifying, than to read their books. Having already 
‘what of a romantic turn. I therefore proposed, that if} collected many literary fragments which had emanated 
he wished to know me, he should.repair at eight o’clock| from the ready pen of that, extraordinary man, who 
on Thursday evening, to the end of the grand alley of| might justly lay claim to glory of every kind, I requested 
the Prater; that there he must suffer himself to be/him to give me a copy of the lines on the archduke, 
blindfolded, and a carriage would be in readiness to con-| which he readily did. “Remember,” said the prince, 
. sat Ma when I took my leave, “that to-morrow evening is fixed 
“You may easily imagine that his lordship did not/ fr the carousal at court which has been so long an- 
hesitate to accept the invitation; though it is not cx-} nounced, and so impatiently expected. Be here at seven 
tremely prudent for the representative of: a court like] o'clock prociscly, and we will go together: thus, amidst 
that of St. James's to risk an adventure of this kind, the} balls, fetes, hunting parties, and carousals, we advauce to 
consequences of which magi be very different from what) the grand result of this learned assémbly, which as yet 
to give his lordship a recep-| affords no indication of what is likely to be the future 
tion, which, though whimsical, may be worthy the confi-} destiny of Europe. I must now bid you good morning, 
denee ‘he reposes in me. I have invited most of my| for [ am engaged to preside at a chapter of the order of 
friends to come here this evening: we shall all be mask-| Maria Theresa, of which General Ouwaroff is to-day to 
. ed,and Isabey and Moreau* have promised to superin-|he created commander, 
tend the arrangements of this Venitian fete. | am there-| morrow evening.” 
fore confident that it will produce some effect. 


vey him and his guide to my abode. 


he hopes. [ according! 


I shall 


*'M. Moreau is.an eminent architect, to whom the city of Vienna] 1414 he individual wishing to claim the decoration 
: b ; é g } 
: oe aderesses himself to the chapter of the order, where his’ 


verses suited to the occasion, and the amusements will 
conclude with a ball and supper : in short, I expect that 
the evening will make a lasting and pleasing impres- 
sion.” —“ Really, countess,” observed Cariati, “I fear the 
remedy you propose will not effect his lordship’s cure ; 
such sedatives are more likely to increase, than to allay 
the fever in his head or his heart !” 

The countess rang the bell. “Tell Mademoiselle 
Juliette I wish to speak with her,” said she to the ser- 
vant. “ This is a little accomplice whom | wish to in- 
troduce to you, gentlemen. She is iny adopted daughter, 
and her talents will be of material assistance to us in this 
business.” Juliette entered, and the countess explained 
the task that was assigned to her. In the meanwhile I 
will endeavour to describe her. 

Juliette, who was sixteen years of age, was a subject 
for the pencil of Raphael or Albano;—the former might 
have portrayed her modesty, like a divine emanation, 
while the latter might have represented her grace, like 
that which he conferred on his celestial beings. Her fa- 
ther was an Englishman and her mother an Italian. 
Juliette herself passed her early childhood in France, 
and her education was completed in Germany; and it 
might truly be said that she had received the impression 
of the best characteristics of the four countries. She was 
beautiful without either speaking or moving; but when 
she spoke, danced, sang, or played, her charms were 
irresistible. In addition to these attractions she possess- 
ed an excellent heart, and her mind was as pure as her 
person was lovely. 

The aid of such a conspirator of course facilitated the 
execution of the plot. After having made our arrange. 
ment we separated, promising to meet soon again. 

On leaving the Jager-Zeil, 1 paid a visit to the Prince 
de Ligne, whom I found perusing a military book, en- 
titled, “ Principes de Stratége appliqués aux Campagnes 
de 1796, en Allemagne,” which had been sent to him by 
its author, the Archduke Charles. “ I am a little fatigued 
this morning,” said the prince; “for I have been all 
night reading these volumes, which are full of the most 
curious details. 1! have but one fault to find with the 
author, and that is, that he has judged himself too se- 
verely. It never could be disputed that the Archduke 
Charles possesses military talent of the first rate order ; 
but that talent is combined with a degree of modesty, 
and with simple and unaffected manners, which it is dif- 
ficult to reconcile with the reputation of the first captain 
of Austria. In valour and military genius, in firmness 
and the art of making himself feared and obeyed, he re- 
sembles Frederick the Great; for virtue, love of duty, 
strict integrity, and sound understanding, he is the 


rights are discussed, and the cross awarded or refused, 
according to his merits. 

After parting with the Prince de Ligne I called on the 
Countess Fuchs, who insisted on my staying to partake 
of a family dinner. Jn the evening she had as usual a 
numerous party, and among the company was Prince 
Eugene. Colonel Brosin, and Prince Gagarin, the Em- 
peror Alexander’s aides-de-camp, who had frequently ac- 
companied their sovereign in his visits to the Empress 
Josephine, spoke with rapture of the palace of Malmaison, 
the splendid galleries filled with chef-d’eurres of paint- 
ing and sculpture : and the rich hot-houses, in which the 
plants of both hemispheres were collected: in short, all 
who had seen Malmaison concurred in eulogising the 
pee ae of the princess by whom it had been embel- 
ished. 

“You will perhaps scarcely believe, gentlemen,” said 
Prince Eugene, “ that a place whose beauty and splendour 
now claim your admiration, was once viewed only with 
feclings of horror, as the abode of tyranny and the scene 
of hnman misery. Such, nevertheless, is the fact, as the 
name, Malmaison, serves to attest. The place has re- 
tained that appellation since it was the residence of Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, the minister of Louis XIII., who, be- 
neath the cover of the throne, committed acts of the most 
sanguinary despotism. I have heard,” added the prince, 
“a traditionary anecdote relative to Malmaison, which 
might furnish materials for a modern melo-drama.” The 
company requested him to relate it, and he readily com- 
plied. It was as follows :— 

“In a gloomy day in the month of November, a tra- 
veller on horseback stopped at the door of an inn in the 
village of Ruelle, which adjoins the park of Malmaison. 
The hostess went out to reccive him, and having given 
his horse to the stable boy, he ordered dinner. He was 
shown into the best room in the house, and the busy 
hostess set about preparing his repast. In a few minutes 
another traveller on horseback stopped at the inn, and 
also ordered dinner. ‘ I am very sorry that I cannot ac- 
commodate you, sir,’ said the hostess; * but every thing 
we have in the house has been bespoke by a gentleman 
who arrived a few minutes before you.’—‘ Go up stairs,’ 
said the traveller, ‘ and tell your guest I shall be obliged 
to him if he will permit me to share his dinner, and J 
will defray my portion of the expense.’ “The hostess de- 
livered the message to the first traveller, who politely 
replied, ‘ Tell the gentleman I shall be glad of his com- 
pany, but that it is not my practice to accept payment 
from persons whom I invite to dine with me.’ The se- 
cond traveller accordingly: went up stairs, and having 


expressed his acknowledgments for the kind reception 


image of Prince Charles of Lorraine. Some time ago I |he kad experienced, they both sat down to table. 


“The dinner was as cheerful as could be expected, 


considering the short acquaintance of the parties; but 
during the dessert, when some excellent wine was placed 


before them, the conversation became more unrestrained, 


and the second traveller ventured to ask his obliging 
Amphytrion what had brought him to that part of the 
country, where he appeared to be a stranger. 
The prince then began to converse on the art of|been ordered here,’ he replied, * by the cardinal.’—* By 


‘I have 





the namé of the Baths of Diana. 


While he described the 


Farewell, and remember to- 


: No one can obtain the decoration of this Austrian or- 
have a concert in which several cclebrated professors] der, which is one of the highest rank in Europe, who has 
_. will perform. Mademoiselle Lombard will recite somc| not personally decided the successful issue of an action 
: or an engagement, unassisted by his superior in com- 


the cardinal!’ resumed his companion, in a tone of sur- 
prise. ‘ Pardon my curiosity, sir, if I enquire whether 
you have reason to suppose you have given his eminence 
any offence ??—‘ By no means,’ replied the first traveller; 
‘and it is to free myself from any such imputation that I 
have come here. The fact is, there has been published 
at Rochelle, my native town, a virulent satire upon the 
public conduct and personal character of the cardinal, 
several copies of which have been addressed to the king; 
and though I never in my life wrote a single word that 
has appeared in print, I am unjustly accused of being the 
author of this pamphlet. Nothing cbtains such ready be- 
lief as the whisperings of folly and ill nature; and I have 
therefore lost no time in obeying the summons of his 
eminence, in the hope of effectually refuting the absurd 
charge that has been brought against me.’— Sir,’ said 
his companion, with an expression of marked anxiety, 
‘return thanks to Providence for the fortunate accident 
which has introduced me to you to-day. I also have 
been summoned hither by the cardinal, and fur no other 
purpose, I am convinced, than that of beheading you!’ 
A thrill of horror passed through the frame of the person 
to whom these words were addressed, ‘ Yes, sir,’ re- 
sumed the speaker, ‘I say again, my task would have 
been to behead you. I am the executioner of a neigh- 
bouring town; and whenever the cardinal has any secret 
act of vengeance to perform, I receive orders to repair to 
the castle. The-particulars I have just heard you relate, 
together with the hour of your appointment here, all con- 
vince me, beyond a doubt, that you are marked out as a 





victim,—But fear nothing; I will secure your escape, 
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Order your horse instantly, and go with me. I will ac: 
quit myself of the debt of gratitade which your courtesy 
has imposed on me.’ 

“ The horror and alarm of the poor traveller may be 
more easily conceived than described. He instantly or- 
dered the horses to be saddled, and having paid the bill, 
he and his companion set out, taking a private way 
through the wood of Butard. ‘Do you see,’ said his 
guide, as they approached the castle, ‘that grated win- 
dow which almost reaches the crannies of the central 
turret? In that dungeon, sentences, against which there 
is no appeal, are pronounced and executed, and the muti- 
lated bodies of the victims are hurled into the moat be- 
low, where they are speedily destroyed by quick-lime. 
Neglect not to observe my instructions. Conceal yourself 
behind that hedge.; and if within the space of an hour 
you see a light glimmering at the window which I have 
pointed out, then you may conclude that I am ordered 
here to execute vengeance on another: but if, on the 
contrary, you see no light, rely on it that you yourself 
are the intended victim. In that case lose not a moment. 
Profit by the darkness of the night and the swiftness of 
your horse. Gain the frontier, and there plead your 
cause as you think fit. But permit me to tell you, that 
it is absurd to seek to justify yourself against the impu- 
tation of an offence which you have not committed; for, 
where despotism reigns, law and justice are powerless.’ 

“ Having expressed unbounded gratitude to his tutelary 
saint, the traveller withdrew to his hiding place. The 
suspicions of the cardinal’s agent proved well founded. 
No light appeared at the window of the turret; and at 
the expiration of the hour the traveller galloped off. He 
immediately quitted Franee, and did not venture back 
until after the death of the cardinal. 

“ On returning to his native country, his first business 
was to visit the inn of Ruclle, and to make enquiries re- 
specting his benefaetor; who, however, had not been 
seen or heard of for several years.. He then related his 
adventure, which has since become a local tradition, and 
has conferred celebrity on the inn of Ruelle, known by 
the sign of the Cheval Blanc. The room in which the 
two travellers dined is shown to this day, and is called la 
salle de bon secours. 

“ You see, gentlemen,” added Prince Eugene, “ that 
there is some difference between the impression which 
Malmaison produced on you, and that which was expe- 
rienced when the tour des oubliettes was an object of ter- 
ror to the neighbouring country.” 

The above story, which was told in a very interesting 
manner by Prince Eugene, introduced the narration of 
other terrific adventures, and next day all the ladies 
complained that they had been disturbed by frightful 
dreams. But it is pleasing to have the imagination ex- 
cited even at the expense of a broken night’s rest. 


—< > 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Account of the celebrated tournament given at Vienna during con- 
gress—Lady Castlereagh wearing the insignia of the Order of the 
Garter as a diadem. 

Good taste is not I think so superficial a quality as it 
is generally considered. The concurrence of many re- 
quisites is necessary to form it; delicacy of mind and 
sentiment, acquaintance with the manners of polite so- 
ciety, and a certain tact spontaneously regulating thie 
whole. Elegance in the habits of life is requisite to form 
good taste ; and finally, the feeling should be superior to 
the condition of its possessor; for no one feels at ease, 
even in prosperity, unless he has a mind which raises 
him beyond its influence. 

This definition of a valuable quality, which imparts 
too great a charm to actions insignificant in themselves, 
may with equal justice be applied to whatever relates to 
fetes, parties and entertainments of every kind. Tt may 
therefore properly precede the description of a spectacle, 
unique in its kind, and the splendour of which was greatly 
enhanced by a judicious display of taste; as a brilliant 
varnish increases the transparency of a painting. 

The engagement I had formed with the Prince de 
Ligne for the evening occupied my thoughts the whole 
day long, so anxious was I to be present at a fete, where 
the exhibition of ancient feats of chivalry would revive 
the recollections of the time when valour obeyed love, 
and beauty crowned them both. Many weeks had been 
spent in preparations for this carousal: so that no doubt 
was entertained that the court would display, on the oc- 
casion, the utmost splendour and magnificence. 


At seven o’clock I was with the prince, and in a few} 


moments after we were seated in a carriage on our’ way 
to the court. 


along, “ that we are, going to witness a deadly conflict. 
The combatants will not maintain the honour of their 
mistresses by a feat of arms, nor by an appeal to the 
judgment of God, as the vanquished were accustomed to 
do, when there was no other way of escaping death but 
by perpetual seclusion in a convent. Since the fatal ac- 
cident, which took place in a tournament, and ended the 
days of King Henry II. of France, such barbarous amuse- 
ments have given place to more harmless and graceful 
exercises, and our modern righters of wrongs now main- 
tain the incomparable beauty of their ladies in a tourna- 
ment with as little danger as if they were pleading a 
thesis in the court of love.” 

Several officers under the direction of Count Wurm- 
brand, grand master of the ceremonies, waited at the 
gates for the persons invited, and conducted them. to 
their allotted places. 

The tournament was to be held in the imperial mews. 
The hall, the extent of which nearly equalled that of an 
ordinary church, was in the form of a long parallelogram. 
A circular gallery, supported by twenty-four Corinthian 
columns, from which were suspended the escutcheons of 
the knights, ornamented with their arms and devices, 
communicated with the different apartments of the pa- 
lace : in this gallery benches were placed, raised gradu- 
ally one above another, and capable of accommodating 
nearly one thousand spectators. 

At each extremity of the hall there were two ranges 


the fair. 


were placed: and it need scarcely be added, that every 


less than 4,000,000 florins. 


distinguished for their beauty and rank. ‘ Observe,” 


“ Perhaps,” replied the Count de Montgelas, “ her lady- 


the jealousy of Philip de Valois, they would doubtless 
have been no less brilliant than this.” 


gold and diamonds; for their court dresses and uniforms 


viduals whom I did not know; and.on his finishing the 


“The mechanist Dégen, whom you remember to have 


thought of.” 


the heralds at arms announced the entry of the ladies, 








“ Do not imagine,” said the prince to me, as we drove 


suggest : they were literally covered with pearls and pre. 
cious stones, and their dresses were studded with dia. 
monds. The dresses of Princesses Paul Esterhazy, of 
Maria de Metternich, of the Countesses de Perigord 
Rezewouski, de Marassy, Sophia Zichy, &c. were valued 
at more than twenty millions. The whole scene was a 
revival of the old French court with new graces. The 
ladies were separated into four parties, and distinguished 
by different coloured dresses, viz. black, crimson, scarlet 
and blue. The cloak and scarf of each knight corn, 
sponded with the colour chosen by his mistress. 

The knights were dressed in the Spanish costume, and 
their dresses were richly embroidered with gold and sil. 
ver; and their hats, surmounted with waving plumes, 
were ornamented with loops of pearls or diamonds, 

As soon as the ladies of the tournament had taken 
their place,—forming an assemblage of beauty such as J 
thought could only be seen in the native land of Raphael, 
or depicted by his pencil, a second flourish of trumpets 
announced the arrival of the sovereigns. 

The two emperors sat with the empresses at their 
sides, and the other sovereigns and reigning princes 
ranged themselves in the order of rank : they were all in 
full costume, and presented the grandest spectacle that 
Europe could afford. It was hoped that the empress 
Maria Louisa, and her son, young Napoleon, would have 
been present; but they were not. Maria Louisa felt the 
delicacy of her situation, and wisely deemed, that the 


of seats adorned with drapery, one for the monarchs,| only means of maintaining dignity in misfortune was to 
empresses, archdukes, and sovereign princes, and the|live in obscurity. She accordingly left the palace of 
other for the twenty-four ladies whose knights were to}Schoenbrun but seldom: the prince, however, told me 
maintain in the tournament that they were the fairest of|that she had several times attended the rehearsals of the 


tournament, accompanied by her father and her young 


In the galleries surmounting these seats orchestras] sisters. 


As soon as all the sovereigns and the rest of the spec- 


distinguished musical performer in Vienna was present. | tators were seated, strains of martial music resounded 
A multitude of chandeliers with wax candles diffused| through the hall, and the twenty-four knights made their 
a lustre through the hall, which rivalled the light of day.|entry. They were the flower of the Austrian nobility, 
We were placed between the Count de Montgelas, the] and had during the preceding campaigns gallantly won 
Bavarian minister, and the Chevalier de Los-Rios, the|their spurs. .'They were mounted on superb horses, so 
Spanish envoy. Near us sat the Prince Nicholas Ester-| richly caparisoned, that their colour could not be dis. 
hazy, dressed in the uniform of the Hungarian hussars,| tinguished. Twenty-four pages preceded them display- 
richly embroidered with fine pearls,~which was an object| ing their banners; and they were followed by thirty-six 
of curiosity in itself, considering that it was valued at no} esquires bearing their shields. These esquires were also 


in the Spanish costume, but more plainly dressed than 


The whole front of the gallery was occupied by ladies|the knights, and were mounted on fine black horses. 


The whole cavalcade advanced towards the sovereigns, 


said the Prince de Ligne, “ Lady Castlereagh near the] whom they saluted with their lances; then returning at 
seat allotted to the sovereigns. She wears in her hair by} a galloping pace, they offered the sanie mark of respect 
way of a diadem, his lordship’s order of the garter sct|to their mistresses, who, rising, returned the salutation. 
with diamonds; a coquettish conceit, of which Edward} Having twice made the round of the circus, they all with- 
ITT. could scarcely have dreamed in 1314, when he picked | drew, and four of them immediately re-entered to com- 
up the garter of the beautiful Countess of Salisbury.”——| mence the elegant exercises of the evening. Turks’ and 


Moors’ heads were fixed on slightly elevated stakes, and 


ship wishes at the present moment to convey an allusion| each knight passing at a gallop had to carry one of them 
to the wish of the founder of the order of the garter to} off on the point of his sword. This was a relic of an old 
revive the institution of the knights of the round table.| custom, introduced for the purpose of maintaining the 
With this view he invited all the English and foreign] hatred of the German knights towards their daring and 
knights to different fetes given at Windsor; and but for}implacable enemies the Turks. 


These and other feats were executed with singular 


address. Some of the knights carried off rings on the 
On the two rows of seats behind the ladies princes and| point of the lance, or pierced small objects suspended at 
noblemen of every country presented a complete line of} a few fect from the ground. 


Others were armed with short javelins, which they 


were studded with orders and embroidery, while the tur-| hurled with great dexterity at the image of a Saracen, 
ban of the Pacha of Widdin, the caftan of the Maurojeing, which served as a target, and then with another javelin, 
and the calpack of Prince Mauny-Beg Mirza, gave pic-|having a hook at the point, they picked up from the 
turesque variety to the coup d’eil. I was continually] ground, while passing at full gallop, the dart they had 
enquiring of the Prince de Ligne the names of the indi-| just thrown. 


Another party armed with sabres cut in two an apple 


long nomenclature, I could not help exclaiming, “'Truly,| suspended by a thread, and afterwards cut it across 
prince, the whole world is here !’—* Not so,” he replied;}again. This last feat required infinite dexterity, and the 
« there is still an important guest absent.”—“ And who is} knight who most excelled in it was the son of Prince 
that?” I enquired, presuming that he meant Napolcon.|'Trautmansdorff. 


All these feats were performed alternately by the dif- 


seen here with me, in 1808, extending his wings and| ferent knights, to the accompaniment of beaatiful mili- 
hovering over our heads. I should like to see him here] tary symphonies, while the smiles of the ladies rewarded 
now, holding in his hand the crown which will presently | their address and dexterity. Unlike the fair dames who, 
be decreed to the victor in the sports, and descending| in the tilts and tournaments of the olden time, uttered 
from the roof to have it placed on his head. Dégen is in| loud cries and shrieks, to excite their champions to de- 
Vienna, and I am indeed astonished that he has not been| fend their fame, the ladies on this occasion seemed by 
their smiles to say to the knights, “remember that you 


At eight o’clock precisely a flourish of trumpets from| are jousting for two bright eyes.” 


In a few minutes the whole cavalcade of knights and 


who were @onducted by their champions to their seats. squires reappeared and executed various elegant ma- 
On beholding them one might have imagined that all the] neuvres, terminating with a sort of dance, which served 
wealth of the Austrian monarchy had been put in re-|to display to advantage the intelligence and beauty of 
quisition to contribute to their adornment. Their velvet|/their horses. The prizes awarded to the conquerors were 
robes were trimmed with rich lace, and made aftér the|those distributed by fair hands, which enhanced their 
fashion of Louis XIV.’s time, but modified by the taste of] value. The knights having once more saluted the sove- 
the wearers, and cnriched in every way that luxury could 


reigns and the ladies, rode round the circle for the last 
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time, and withdrew in the same order in which they had authorities, he actively endeavoured to discover the daugh- 
, ter of his unfortunate sister. For several weeks, however, 
A short time elapsed before they returned to lead out|his efforts were unavailing : advertisements, promises of 
I had been standing the whole time of the|reward, nothing had been neglected. But the advertise. 
tournament; but the admiration which the grandevr of|ments never reached the eye of the poor laundress, and 
the spectacle excited banished every sensation of fatigue. | the jailer of the Conciergerie, the only person who could 

At length the knights reappeared in the gallery, ard|give him any account of the orphan, was dead, and hod 
conducted their ladies to the grand suite of rooms, whict | had two successors. The count almost relinquished every 
were hung with flowers and tastefully decorated for the’ hope of attaining his object, and began to fear that misery 


entered. 


the ladies. 





ball. A splendid blaze of light displayed the beauty of 


the ladies to the highest advantage ; and the whole pre- ttals were drawing to a close :—it happened that the 


sented the most magnificent spectacle imaginable. 
The knights and their fair partners now became the 


chief objects of attention, for the sovereigns appeared in-|arrivil in Paris. 
“One morning when Rosalie, accompanied by her| cut almost as fine as lace, were presented to the prince 
royal. “Ah! observed he, “ Iam afraid to take charge 
of things which require so much care.” 
to the princesses, he added,—“ Ladies, allow me to trans- 
fer these elegant fragilities to you—they will be more 
safe in your keeping than in mine.” 
establishment, which is far inferior to those of Sevres, 
Saxony, and Berlin, we accompanied the prince and 
princesses to the imperial treasury, which contained a 
few objects of antiquity, and a rich collection of modern 
curiosities. Among other things were several specimens 
of clock work, and the first watches made in Nuremberg, 
which being contained in oval cases of carved ivory, have 
received the name of eggs. 
splendid vases of crystal, and others cut from bloeks of 


cognito, and disguised in their dominos, mingled freely 
with the crowd. 
The supper was of the most sumptuous description. 


Among the tables was one laid out with forty-cight}struck wth her beauty, and thought he could trace in 


covers, for the performers in the tournament. The per- 


fume of the flowers, the magnificence of the dresses and |‘ What is your name, my little girl?’ said he. ‘ Rosalie’— 
jewels, and the blaze of wax lights, sparkling in hun-}‘ Rosalie!’ reyeated the count with surprise. ‘ My good 


dreds of crystal chandeliers, presented altogether a pic- 


ture resembling those descriptions of enchanted palaces }‘ is this your clijd?’—* I might say she is mine, sir,’ re- 


created by the imagination of poets and romance writers. 
During supper minstrels, accompanying themselves on 


the harp, sang days and sirvantes in praise of beauty and |is the daughter of 2 lady who died a prisoner in the Con- 


valour. 


After supper the company again repaired to the ball |‘ A lady who was a prisoner in the Conciergerie ?’—‘ Yes, 
rooms, where in a short time there were assembled up- |sir, and a lady of quality, too; but she was guillotined like 


aad hastened the death of his niece. However, Rosalie’s 


laundress of the Conciergerie also washed for the hotel 


adoptet mother, brought home some linen to the hotel, the 
count say her as she crossed the court-yard. He was 


her featurtg some resemblance to those of his sister : 


woman,’ contitued he, addressing himself to the laundress, 


plied the woman,‘ for I have brought her up since she 
was three years oid: however, I am not her mother; she 


ciergerie, and she hes now neither father nor mother. — 


services, which were nearly ready, and were certainly 
the most tasteful productions of the manufactory. The 
designs were executed by Vienna artists. On one of the 
services were represented the costumes of the fifty-two 
Russian governments, copied from the designs in Count 
Charles Rechberg’s work on Russia; and on another 
were retraced the games and costumes of the Sclavonians, 
after the sketches of the painter Orlowski. ‘The vases 
ordered by the emperor were ornamented with fanciful 
designs, similar to those which the manufactory exports 
to Turkey and China. 


Nearly six hundred individuals are employed in this 


Grage Batelliére, where the count had put up on his porcelain manufactory, and of these one hundred are artists. 


a 


Two vases of great beauty, ornamented with open work, 


Then, turning 


On leaving the 


We were also shown some 


wards of three thousand persons.. The quadrilles boasted}many others by Robespierre.’ The count no longer] jasper and agate, cups and lamps formed of lapis-lazuli, 


all that was illustrious in rank and birth, and dancing | doubted that his nicce stood before him. He immediately 
was kept up until daylight. The company separated, |addressed Rosalie in the Polish language, the accents of 
apparently astonished at the unmingled pleasure they | which revived all the impressions of her childhood. She 
had enjoyed at one of those splendid fetes, where ennui, burst into tears, and running into the arms of the count, 
accompanied by constraint and vanity, so frequently in-|she exclaimed, ‘I understand you, gir, I understand you! 
In short, the scene will, 1 am certain, never be}that is the language which my mother used to speak!’ 
forgoiten by any one who had the happiness to witness it.|'The count pressed the child to his bosom, saying, ‘ Have 

After supper I again joined the Prince de Ligne, whom I at length found thee, Rosalie! the child of my beloved 
I met in one of the ball rooms, admiring the dancing of|sister ?’? Then turning to the laundress, who stood mo- 
some of the ladies of the tournament. “ Observe,” said I} tionless with surprise, he said, ‘ Bertot, continue still to 
to him, “ how beautiful the Countess Rezewouski looks|be her mother—she shall not leave you. She has been a 
this evening: the elegance of her dress is rivalled only |part of your family—you shall henceforth be a part of 
by the charms and graces of her person.”—“ To see her | hers :—Rosalic shall now begin to share her bettered for- 
surrounded by all this splendour and happiness,” said|tune with you!’ With these words he put into her hand 
the prince, “ you would not suppose her to be the heroine|a purse of gold, and desired her to remove with her 
of one of the most extraordinary adventures of this extra-| children to the hotel Grange Batalliére. A few days af- 
ordinary age ; but I can assure you that a prison was her |terwards he left Paris to return to Poland, whither Ber- 
eradle, and a poor laundress’s garret her first school.” |tot and her family accompanied Rosalie. 


trudes. 


As I expressed some surprise on hearing this, he added, 


drawing me aside, “ Come this way, and I will relate to|the eyes of the count. The boys were placed at the uni- 
you an episode of her life, which I have heard twenty versity of Wilna ; and afterwards having entered the Po- 


times from her own lips.” 


“ At that period of the reign of terror, when France |niatowski; and the girls, to whom handsome portions 
was covered with scaffolds, Princess Fanny Lubomirska, | were given, married Polish gentlemen. 


who was as celebrated for beauty as she was illustrious 


by birth, resided in Paris. She had with her her only |the object of your admiration, married her cousin Count 
daughter Rosalie, who was then five years of age; and|Rezewouski. Since, happiness has spread its golden veil 
for her safety she confidently relied on the sacred law of|over her destiny: her benefactress, the estimable Bertot, 


nations. She was however denounced to the revolu- 


tionary committee, on the charge of conspiring against |her as a mother, calls her her Providence. 


the republic, and arraigned before that sanguinary tribu- 


nal :—to be suspected, accused, and condemned to death, |scrves to be engraven in the hearts of all women.”— 


was in a few days the fate of the unfortunate victim. 

“ During her imprisonment in the Conciergerie she 
was separated from all her servants; but she was allowed 
to have her daughter with her; and the day on which she 
was carried to the scaffold she recommended Rosalie to 
the care of some of her fellow prisoners. But the latter, 
in their turns, speedily experienced the same fate as the 
princess, and ieft Rosalic as a dying bequest to their 
companions in misfortune. The poor child was at length 
consigned to the charitable caré of the laundress of the 
prison, whose name was Bertot. This poor woman, 
though she had five children of her own to maintain, 
generously took charge of the poor orphan, and removed 
her from the prison to her own obscure lodging. 

“ Rosalie, who was now consigned to a sphere of life 
very different from that which fate had marked out for 
her, was alike remarkable for her beauty and amiable 
disposition. . She diligently assisted her benefactress in 
her domestic occupations, and her adopted mother che- 
rished the same affection for her as for her.own children. 

“ The reign of blood had ceased, and the list of the 
victims, which was at that period published throughout 
Europe, informed the friends of the countess, that in a 
country which was called free an illustrious Polish lad 
had paid the forfeit of her head for her imprudent confi- 
dence in a misguided people. 

“On being made acquainted with the horrible intelli- 
gence, Count Rezewouski, the princess’s brother, hastened 


lish army, they became the aides-de-camp of Prince Po- 


“ The beantiful Countess Rosalie, who is very naturally 


continues to reside with her ; and the countess, who loves 
“ This,” added the prince, “is an anecdote which de- 


“ Yes,” observed I, “ it ought to be made known, so that 
public esteem may reward actions which unfortunately 
are but too rare.” 
—<>>-— 
CHAPTER XXV. 

Visit to the porcelain manufactory, and to the Imperial treasury— 
Account of a tournament in Sweden—Anecdotes of French 
teachers. 

How many people there are in the world who love to 
compare rather than to applaud;—who examine a book 
with prejudice, lest it should afford them too much 
pleasure! These persons,imagine they display. talent 
in proportion as they affect to be fastidious ;—they judge 
before they read, and criticise rather than allow their 
feelings to be moved. Yet a few short lines imbued 
with sentiment and imagination are preferable to a 
whole encyclopedia of words, and a few hours’ pleasant 
reading are sometimes worth twenty learned disserta- 
tions. 

Colonel Brosin and the Chevalier Danilewski gave 
me an early call, and requested me to accompany them 
on a visit to the celebrated porcelain manufactory situated 
in the suburb of Rosseau. The Emperor Alexander 
had bespoke several articles at the manufactory, and had 
directed his aide-de-camp Brosin to hasten their com- 
pletion. On our arrival we met the Dutchess of Olden- 
burg, accompanied by her charming sister the hereditary 
princess of Saxe Weimar, and the prince royal of Wir- 








to Paris, where, with the assistance of the magisterial 


temburg. The illustrious party had ordered dinner 


Yors,,had never before been seen in Europe. 


and a vase ten inches high and four in diameter, cut out 
of a single topaz. We also saw an assortment of crowns, 
sceptres, and jewelry of every kind, which, though very 
old-fashioned, had been several times copied and re- 
copied. 


In a separate apartment we found a collection of the 


early works of Raphael, executed at a time when that 
great artist was employed to make designs for the Italian 
pottery. This unique collection was a present from the 
pope, and a high value is set uponit...The pictures are 
fixed into the carved paneling of the walk’ Though the 
talent of the great painter is scarcely discernible in these 
imperfect sketches, yet they possess the interest whieh 
cannot fail to be attached to every production of his im- 
mortal pencil. 


As my friends and I had no engagement for dinner, 


we repaired to the Empress of Austria hotel, which was 
j u : the resort of foreigners, where the numerous partis who 
“ The children of the laundress were brought up undér daily assembled, constantly formed an agreeable sort of 


a club. 

(Notwithstanding the influx of foreigners of raak and 
fortune in Vienna, the expense of living was Sy no 
means extravagant. A Dutch ducat was at that time 
worth twelve florins in paper money; its numejcal 
value being thus doubled, the property of foreigiers 
was augmented in an equal proportion, Pic-nie én. 
ners, served with profusion, did not exceed five florig 
per head, including wine.) 

During dinner the conversation turned exclusively o1 
the carousal of the preceding day, at which most of the 
guests had been present. The knights and their ladies, 
the music and the horses, &c. were praised and criti- 
cised by turns: but it was universally admitted that so 
splendid a spectacle and’so illustrious a circle of specta- 


naments probably had their rise in Germany,” observed 
the prince of Hesse-Homburg, “ it was very natural that 
an endeavour should have been made yesterday to revive 
the recollection of that circumstance.” “Since the reign 
of Louis XTV.,” said General Jomini, “certainly nothing 
similar has been attempted; and the great Colbert, could 
he have witnessed the fete of yesterday, would have ac- 
knowledged himself outdone.” “ Pardon me,” inter- 
rupted the Chevalier Hermansen, “I think that Sock- 
holm has occasionally been the scene of equal gaiety and 
splendour. At the beginning of the reign of Gustavus 
Adolphus IV. several tournaments were given at the 
queen’s palace at Drotningholm, for the king was of 
opinion that such amusements tended to keep up in 
Sweden that valour, élegance, and courtesy of manners, 
of which Gustayus ITI. and his court exhibited such 
perfeet models. I can assure you, gentlemen, that though 
yesterday’s carousal was certainly a ‘splendid spectacle, 
thosé at which I have been present in Sweden have 
rivalled it, not in magnificence, but in the accurate 
fidelity to old traditions. ~The last at which I was pre- 
sent was very remarkable. - The German papers had for 
some time previously announced that a knight who 
wished to remain unknown, chailenged to single combat 
any Swedish knight who might dispute with him the 
prize of the tournament, which was a scarf embroidered 


“ As tours, 
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by the hands of the queen. He accordingly suspended 
at the barrier of the camp his shield, which was orna- 
mented with stars on an azure ground, with the device 
fra tanti una. His gauntlet was taken up by young 
Count Oxenstiern. A circumstance which added to the 
whimsicality of the combat was, that the knight chose 
as his weapon the battle-axe, the use of which had been 
exploded for centuries. On this occasion there were, as 
you may naturally suppose, a thousand reports in, circu- 
lation, and a thousand various conjectures afloat. —How- 
ever, the most accredited story was, that the unknown 
Don Quixote was a young English nobleman, who, 
during a visit to the court of Baden, had become pas- 
sionately enamoured of the queen, then Princess Doro- 
thea. It was for a time supposed he would obtain her 
hand; but one of the daughters of the Margrave having 
become empress of Russia, and another queen of Bavaria, 
policy made Dorothea queen of Sweden. The lover 
was discarded; but he was unable tc master his unfor- 
tunate passion; and his only remaining wish was to die 
or to triumph over his adversary in the presence of the 
object of his adoration. The king, who rarely failed to 
take part in these amusements, and to dispute the prizes 
with the other champions of the carousal, was unwilling 
that so public a duel should violate the observance of the 
laws, which by his coronation oath he had sworn to 
maintain; and in consequence the combat did not take 
lace. 

’ The tournament was however extremely magnificent. 
The queen crowned the conqueror, who proved to be 
young Count Piper. After the tournament the count’s 
banner was placed in an antique car, drawn by two 
reindeer as white as snow; and the entertainment, like 
that of yesterday, closed by a ball and supper, at which 
all the court were present. 


As my chapter is but short, I will here relate two an- 
ecdotes which I heard while at Raginow in Russia, a 
village 500 wersts from Moscow. 

In this neighbourhood the Count de W: has his 
principal estate, ‘on which he spends a great portion of 
the year. A curious incident occurred, whilst here, to 
my recollection, which justifies the appellation of the 
Botany Pay of the European continent given by my 
witty friend, the Marquis de Maisonfort, to Moscow. 
That city in fact abounds with adventures and quacks of 
all kinds from almost every part of Europe. 

The Count W. had commissioned his brother, 
whe sesided at Moscow, to look out for some Frenchman 
who was competent to undertake the education of the 
count’: two sons, and to enter into the neces agree- 
mentiwith him for that purpose. A Frenchman of good 
apperance was selected from among a great number of, 
canddates, and was soon after despatched to Ranginow. 
Thngs went on satisfactorily for some time, and the 
cant applauded the choice his brother had made for 
lim. One day a servant of the count, who had been ap- 
jointed to attend exclusively on the French tutor, acci- 
dentally observed that the latter had the mark of a lily 
printed on one of his shoulders. Astonished at a novelty 
so unaccountable, he ventured to question the French- 








‘man, who, taken by surprise, and probably not knowing 


exactly what explanation to give, told the servant in 
eat secrecy that he was a mémber of the family of the 
Beorbent, who, after the revolution, had all agreed 
printing that royal mark upon their persons, that sit 
might always serve as a sign of recognition among 
themselves in any part of the world where their misfor- 
tunes might happen to lead them. Notwithstanding his 
promise to keep the matter secret, the servant, as may 
be easily imagined, hastened to inform every one of his 
fellow domestics with his luck in having to attend ona 
person of royal blood. This soon came to the ears of, 
the whole family, and from that moment he was treated 
by all with an obsequiousness and respect which almost 
placed the whole establishment at his command. IH 
luck would have it, however, that one day a French 
emigrant holding a distinguished rank in the Russian 
service, beingon his way to Cazan, stopped at Raginow 
to spend a day with Count de W——. Thé latter 
hastened to inform his visiter of the illustrious person- 
age who resided in his house. 
“ are you quite sure it is so ?”—“ Nothing more certain,” 
replied the count. “I have seen it, I have touched it, 
and so has almost every ae. bn the-house.” “ But what 
have you seen? Is it doeuments, parchments, or cer- 
tificates ?”—*“ Not at all,” said the count, “it is séme- 
thing infinitely surer than all that—nothing less than 
the mark of the fleur-de-lis printed on his shoulder !” 
The astonishment of the traveller may be easily guessed 
on learning this evidence of the tutor’s pretensions to 


“ But,” said the traveller,| 


royalty ; but when it was explained to the count that it 
was the brand of a criminal, his indignation knew no 
bounds. The*oyal preceptor did not long remain under 
the count’s roof after the discovery of his iinpudent im- 
ures 

The relation of this occurrence recalls to my memory 
ariother, which; though of a less important character, is 
rather more‘um@sing. A maid servant from Provence 
had, somehow or other, found her way to Moscow, where 
she gave herself out as a lady of education who wantet 
a situation as governess. She contrived, in fact, to in- 
pose on the credulity of a lady of respectability, vho 
engaged her chiefly for the purpose of teaching Itdian 
to her daughter. The governess knew not a word of 
this language; but as her own native tongue, tle Pro- 
vengal, bears some resemblance to Italian in rgard to 
pronunciation, she taught that language to Jer pupil, 
who, in fact, after three years’ study, became as com- 
plete a mistress of it as the capacity of he’ governess 
was able to make her. The imposture, hewever, could 
not always remain concealed; but it ws a long time 
before the young lady could be persuade! that she had 
been losing her time in learning a useless patois. 


I 
CHAPTER XXVF. 
Some of Prince de Ligne’s maxims—Prince Cz—. —Claims pre- 
ferred at the congress—Curious fete given to Lord S—. —His 


lordship’s splendid dinner in return—Discussion on London and 

Paris—Lord S—’s good manners. 

To describe accurately the manners, laws, and ne- 
tional character of any country, it is necessary not only 
to have lived long in it, but also to have been acquainted 
with a vast number of individuals of different classes and 
opinions, otherwise we should be unavoidably led into 
error, according to the various situations, prejudices, or 
passions, which may give a colouring to the information 
we collect. But to know the spirit, the habits and cus- 
toms of the brilliant society of a capital, the intrigues, 
the talents, and the adventures of the distinguished per- 
sonages it contains, it is sufficient to have lived as I did 
at Vienna, on a footing of intimacy with an impartial 
and intelligent observer like the Prince de Ligne, and to 
have noted down every shrewd remark that escaped him. 

“Is it true,” said I, one morning when I called on the 
prince, “ that you are the author of a song on the sub- 
ject of the congress, the chorus of which is repeated even 
ig the saloons of the empresses ?”—“ I am aware,” re- 
plied he, “ that it is attributed to me; but even if I could 
forget the way in which the Countess de Boufflers re- 
warded the vanity of Count de Tressan,* yet as I have 
only lines of words to oppose to the lines of bayonets 
which the occupants of thrones have at their disposal, 1 
should not think the conflict equal. However, like other 
people, I have heard the song sung, and I have sung it 
myself. . 1 have even copied it out, and if you wish to 
have it, here it is written with my own hand,” “ It would 
appear,” observed I, after I had perused the manuscript, 
“thatthe poet is a scholar, if I may judge from the 
motto he has chosen for his stanzas. Yet | doubt, prince, 
whether Rudolph of Hapsburg, the founder of your 
monarchy, would take a gold ain from his neck, and 
present it to the author of these lines, as the old chronicles 
say he did to reward a minstrel of his own time.” “ Af. 
ter all,” resumed the Prince de Ligne, “the song you 
so much admire is but an inconsequential jeu d’esprit. 
When good intentions prompt a man to write what ma 
entail dangerous results upon himeelf, it is not so soll 
an effort of talent, as an instance of laudable zeal for the 
public cause or justice in general.” “True, prince, and 
we do not often find men possessed of that sort of courage.” 
“ More often, perhaps, than you imagine. As long as 
there are abuses there will be people to complain of 
them ; and if kings will not hear the plain truth, it must 
be conveyed to them through the medium of satire or 
ridicule. But as to you, you have fortunately not reached 
the age when people love to complain. Enjoy your 
iety till forty, and philosophy to the 
he maxim is short,” observed J, “and 


till twenty-five, 
end of life.” “ 





* A song was made upen the Marechale de Luxembourg, when 
Countess de Boufflers, which commenced with the foliowing 
lines :— 

“¢ Quand Bonfflers parut a Ja cour, 

On crut voir Ja mere d’Amour, 

Chacun s’empressa de lui plaire, 

Et chacun l’avait a son tour.” 


Suspecting Count de Tressan to be the author of the song, she said 
to him one day—‘‘ Count, have you seen this little production? It 
is so yery clever that if I knew the author I would not only pardon 
him but embrace him.” ‘The count, caught in the snare, said ;— 
“Tam the author, madam ;’—upon which the lady boxed his ears, 





easily put into practice.” “ Yes, easy like every thing 
that is casily analysed. Life may be divided into three 
parts : the past is history, the present poetry, and the 
future romance. May the first, which is truth, serve to 
enliven you by its recollections, if they be agreeable, or 
tocorrect and instruct you ! Mey a somewhat ardent 





youth while it lasts, and adopt as a maxim, carelessness |S 





imagination diffuse a charm over the second part of your 
fife ! and may all that is brilliant and happy cheer your 
latter days!” We were interrupted in this conversa- 
tion, to me so interesting, by the entrance of Prince 
Cz——. His highness immediately introduced polities, 
and though I must confess he possessed the secret of 
imparting to the driest subjects that captivating eloquence 
which seems to be a natural gift among his countrymen, 
yet I was heartily tired of political discussions, and could 
not endure to hear them maintained by men who on any 
other subject would have been equally profound and in. 
structive, and moreentertaining. ‘The conversation turned 
on the demands made upon the congress, and truly they 
would have formed altogether an amusing catalogue 
raisonné. Ragusa, Genoa, Venice, and the other re. 
publics claimed their independence; the Grand duke of 
Baden a portion of territory; Saxony her possessions 
which had been given to Prussia; Sicily the throne of 
Naples ; the Hans Towns the restoration of their privi- 
leges ; the town of Wetzlar its chambre ardente and Ger. 
manic tribunal; the queen & Etruria Tuscany ; the pope 
his legation of Ferrara: Spain the dutchy of Parma; 
and in short there was not a descendant of the family of 
the Buon’ Compagni who did not claim the Isle of Elba, 
and was angry at seeing it unlawfully bestowed upon 
Napoleon. 

I perceived that the discussion was likely to be pro. 
tracted to a considerable length, and as the surprise in- 
tended by the Countess Z for Lord S was fixed 
for that evening, I took leave of the Prince de Ligne, 
and proceeded to the Jager-Zeil. There I found the 
countess and some of her friends, among whom were 
Isabey and Moreau, engaged in preparing for the fete. 
The invitation cards requested the company to assem- 
ble at eight o’clock precisely, and all were punctual, 
The company were in fancy dresses, and those worn 
by the ladies were exceedingly.rich and elegant. 


At half past seven M. Moreau, wrapped in a large 
domino, stepped into the countess’s carriage, and drove 
1o the Prater, near the Lust-haus, where Lord $—— 
was to wait for his conductor. Curiosity, vanity, or 
some other powerful motive induced his lordship to be 
punctual, and according to his promise he came alone. 
Lord S permitted a bandage to be tied over his 
eyes, and accompanied by M. Moreau, who observed 
profound silence, he stepped into the carriage. At half 
past eight o’clock it entered the court-yard of the hotel. 
M. Moreau removed the handkerchief from the eyes of 
Lord S——, and then commenced a series of surprises 
which I am sure must have left in his lordship’s mind 
an impression of gratitude and admiration. The resi- 
dence of the Countess Z—— presented an exquisite 
combination of splendour and taste. The costly furni- 
ture; a great portion of which consisted of porphyry 
and lapis-lazuli, the pictures, &c. gave to the whole the 
effect of an enchanted palace; and to the charms of 
art were on this occasion added the beauties of nature. 
The staircases and drawing-rooms were adorned with 
fragrant shrubs and flowers. A grove of orange trees 
and vines, thickly hung with fruit, extended from the 
entrance hall to the drawing-room. The Countess Z—— 
received Lord S—— in the sume gypsey’s costume in 
which he had repeatedly met her at the ridotto, and she 
introduced him to the assembled company. By a refine 
ment of courtesy, the orchestra performed an English 
air on his entrance. When he had taken his seat, Ju- 
liette, the countess's interesting adopted daugl.ter, and 
Mademoiselle Lombard, the actress whom I have men- 
tioned in a preceding chapter, recited some lines in 
French and English, highly complimentary to Lord 
. These recitations were succeeded by the national 
dances of the countries through which his lordship had 
travelled ; and one amusement succeeded another until 
supper was announced. It had been determined that 
the incognito should be kept up during supper; but at 
his lordship’s earnest entreaties, the countess was pre- 
vailed on to give the signal for the company to unmask. 
Lord S—— now found that most of the individuals 
present were his intimate acquaintance, and he no 
doubt congratulated himself on this last agreeable sur- 
prise. The supper was magnificent, and partook of 
the gaiety which had enlivened the previous part of the 
evening. On taking leave of the countess, Lord S—— 
invited the whole of the company collectively to dine 
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with him on the following day, which those who had 
not formed previous engagements promised todo. == 

Thus terminated this delightful evening, which passed 
off almost unnoticed amidst the brilliant festivities of 
the congress; but which was nevertheless one of the 
most pleaging fetes of which any individual then in 
Vienna could boast of being the object. 

The dinner given by Lord S next day was cer- 
tainly a fair specimen of British magnificence and vani- 
ty. Besides the individuals.who had attended the 
party of the preceding evening, there were present 
Princes Razumowski and Koslowski, the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, Lord Cathcart, the Duke d’Aremburg, and some 
others. The dinner was served with profusion, but in 
the best taste. ‘Ihe places allotted for the ladies were 
distinguished by bouquets of choice flowers; and the 
whole betrayed a desire to present in detail what the 
entertainment of the preceding had presented in a 
mass. During the first course all went off admirably ; 
but when the second course was served, the appetite 
being somewhat satisfied, the conversation took a more 
free course, and our noble host, anxious to maintain 
that supremacy which sometimes the English as well 
as others love to arrogate to themselves, spoke in* the 
most unreserved terms of the pre-eminence of his own 
country. He satirised the Germans without mercy; 
and as the quiet politeness of the Viennese checked 
any attempt to refute his arguments, he concluded that 
France woulddoubtless be more vulnerable. Accordingly 
he threw down the gauntlet, which was immediately 
taken up; for since his lordship transgressed the laws of 
common civility by openly attacking the country of his 
guests, it would certainly have been a weakness to 
allow such a want of urbanity to pass unnoticed. 
Isabey, who, in an arbitrary court, had already often 
ventured to return smart replies to unjust attacks, took 
up the defence of France in the following way :— 


“Jt is our custom, my lord,” said he, “* to support our 
arguments by facts, which are always tore convincing 
than mere assertions. We do not mistake emphasis for 
genius, nor diatribes for reasoning. . You would wish 
to convince us that the most serious nation in the world 
alone possesses the merit of inventing every elegant 
fashion. I thought, and I believe all Europe is of the 
sage opinion, that our supremacy in this respect is not 
to be disputed; but I aim inclined to extend that supre- 
macy, not only to the fine arts, but to all the arts of 
industry. Of this positive and indisputable proofs may 
be adduced. For example, have you ever succeeded in 
equalling our Gobelins tapestry, or French lace? Jn 
spite of all your efforts, has iy Wedgewood’s ware 
equilled our Sevres’ porcelain? Can your composition 
crystal rival our rock crystal? Have your engravings 
ever attained the perfection of ours? By the invention 
of mezzotinto, a style devoid of vigour or firmness, your 
artists have appealed to,econemy rather than to taste. 
Do your looking-glass or your silk manufactures equal 
Do your clocks and watches rival those of Bre- 
guet? In short, a thousand examples might be adduced 
to prove—”—“ To prove nothing,” interrupted Lord 
S . “except indeed that in mechanics, literature, 
horses, carriages, manufactures, agriculture, laws and 
morals, we are your superiors, and that the superiority 
of your fine arts consists solely in hair-dressing, opera- 
dancing and cooking, which the evidence of several 
centuries has sufficiently proved ;—but without enterin 
into details, is Paris to be compared to London ?”°—* 
would not presume te determine,” observed Count de 
Mejun, “ to which of the two capitals the preference is 
due. However, if I were to attempt a comparison, | 
should say that if London contains the greater number 
of objects worthy of interest and curiosity, it must be 
acknowledged that the lovers of the arts, the belles 
lettres, und of pleasure, must gladly turn from the fogs 
of England, to admire, on the smiling banks of the 
Seine, the majesty of our monuments, the elegance of 
our edifices, the attic wit of our brilliant literary cir- 
cles, and the animation and taste which impart life and 
grace to every thing. Finally, in Paris one enjoys the 
reality of that happiness, which in London is only 
known in dull dreams. Nothing can be more singular 
than the contrasts which the English capital presents 
to a foreigner at the first glance. The monotonous regu- 
larity of those parts of London, in which the streets are 
wide, clean, and uniform, and the filth and closeness of 
other places; the incredible activity of a crowd of per- 
sons who hurry through the streets, and the gloomy 
gravity expressed in every countenance; the brilliant 
illuminations at Vauxhall, and the silence of the prome- 








gether for any purpose rather than amusement; the 
perpetual movement of the immense population on 
week-days, and the tranquillity which succeeds that agi- 
tation on Sundays; the tumult. of the elections, the 
frequency of disturbances, and the facility with which 
order is restored in the name of the law; the universal 
feeling of civil equality and the maintenance of the 
most singular feudal customs; the admiration and 
honour rendered to talent and merit, and the almost ex- 
clusive respect entertained for wealth; finally, the insa- 
liable thirst for amusement, and the almost incurable 
distaste for all the pleasures of life :—this is totally the 
reverse of our habits, manners, and tastes, and renders 
your nation, my lord, a sort of foreign family among 
the other great families of Europe.” 

A conversaiion of this nature was not calculated to 
inspire gaiety and confidence among the company. 
Certainly our Amphitryon richly deserved that all these 
parallels should be summed up by a comparison be- 
tween his manners and those of the other foreign am- 
bassadors at Vienna. Some part of his lordship’s con- 
duct had astonished and shocked the grave Germans. 
However, respect for the presence of the Countess 
Z—— caused the friends of that lady to forbear express. 
ing in a decided way their opinion of that which, in any 
other place, might have been excused on the score of 
national prejudice; but which, at his lordship’s own 
table, was very far from what might have been expected 
from the representative of one of the most polite, affable 
and elegant princes in Europe. 

When the company retired to the drawing-room there 
was first a little music, and then an attempt to dance; 
but nothing could subdue the dulness which his lord- 
ship's want of good breeding had diffused among his 
guests. On our departure, at midnight, we could not but 
add a new paragraph to the chapter of oddities, which, 
during his residence at Vienna, characterised a man 
who, by his own personal merit and his rank, might have 
been more honourably distinguished than by waging a 
war of mauvais ton. 

—>_>— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Last moments of the Prince de Ligne—His death—Ceremonies ob- 
served at his funeral. 

We labour for glory and for the good opinion of pos- 
terity, which even to the atheist is a compensation for 
the immortality of the soul. But after all, is it not a 
melancholy error to attach so much 4mportance to that 
posterity, which in all probability may know nothing of 
the present generation, especially if we admit the cer- 
tainty of the physical revolutions of the globe? Shall 
we be thought of when ships are sailing over our proud 
cities and fertile plains? What, alas! is the voice of 
fame, for which man makes so many sacrifices, and 
which perhaps will to-morrow be drowned by the tolling 
of the bell which announces he is no more ? 

I hurried this morning to the Prince de Ligne, who, 1 
was informed, was dangerously indisposed. On enter: 
ing, I found with him Dr. Malfati, his phyS8ician, and 
Count Golowkin, who gained notoriety by the failure of 
his embassy to China. The Doctor blamed the prince 
for having imprudently left the court ball without his 
cloak, by which he had caught a violent cold, which ter- 
minated in erysipelas. The count, on the other hand, 
who had no more faith than Moliere in physic and phy- 
sicians, sought to console the prince, who seemed some- 
what uneasy at the tone and language of the doctor. 

“T have always,” said the prince, “ belonged to the 
incredulous sect, with all due deference to the faculty; 
and I remember very well that when the Empress Cathe- 
rine seriously urged me to submit to medical treatment, 
I replied, ‘1 have, madam, a peculiar mode of treating 
myself :—when I am ill I send for my two friends; | 
physic Segur and bleed Cobentzel, and I am immediately 
well again!’ "—“ But times are changed since then, 
prince,” observed the doctor, rather piqued; “ for, if I 
remember right, it is some thirty years ago since you 
joked in that way on your journey in the Crimea; but 
we are now in Vienna, and you are thirty years older.” 
—*j have no doubt,” resumed the prince, “that now, 
since every sort of entertainment has been presented to 
our illustrious visiters, no one will be sorry to relieve the 
monotony of pleasure by the funeral of a field-marshal. 
But, gentlemen, I really am not. courtier enough to wish 
to be the principal performer in such a scene, though 
death is not to be feared by every body, as I have en- 
deavoured to prove in fourteen articles which I wrote last 
night between a shivering fit and a fit of. fever. You 
shall hear them, doctor; they will perhaps serve you as 


you have condemned in petio. Death need not be 
feared— 

“Ist, By men of pure conscience, who are sure of 
their reward in the world to come. 

“2d, By those who are tormented by evil consciences, 
who do not believe in a future state, and who being mise- 
rable in this life, are not sorry to exchange it for the an- 
nihilation which their infidelity persuades them is the 
fate for Which they are reserved. 

“3d, By people of feeling minds, who, having suffered 
an. irreparable loss, hope, by a pardonable illusion, to re- 
join the object of their affections. 

“4th, By the miserable; for they do not lose a life of 
which they have never known the value, and‘which is a 
mere burthen to them. 

Sth, “ By the happy; for if they do not die while their 
happiness lasts, they may live to see it forsake them. 

“6th, By the truly unhappy in health and fortune. 

“ 7th, By the unfortunate dupes of courts and of love, 
who are the martyrs of their taste for tavour and favours. 

3 By the wise, who are weary of the folly of the 
world, 

“9th, By the virtuous, who are weary of its wicked- 
ness. 

“10th, By people of taste, who are weary of those who 
have none. 

“11th, By men who have seen the world, and who suf- 
fer the mortification of finding that those who have 
neither seen nor read any thing are believed in prefer- 
ence to them. 

“12th, By the honest and the upright, who cannot en- 
dure the injustice, the falsehood, the intrigue, the selfish. 
ness, the malice, and the mediocrity of those by whom 
they are surrounded. 

“13th, By those who have deceived, who have been 
deceived, or who have deceived themselves. 

“ 14th, By those who are sated with pleasure, who have 
experienced ingratitude, and who unfortunately know 
mankind. too well to esteem them.” 

After having heard this little moral lecture the doctor 
took his leave, and Count Golowkin endeavoured to divert 
the prince from the gloomy thoughts to which he gave 
way in spite of his philosophy. The count spoke of his 
embassy to China, which introduced a variety of anec- 
dotes, and served to revive the spirits of the prince. 
However, his two days’ illness had produced a melan- 
choly change in his appearance. 

His daughter, the Countess Palffy, entered, bringin 
the medicine which Malfati had prescribed, and we le 
him, promising to return in the evening. When the 
count and I reached the rampart we could rot forbear 
expressing the anxiety we mutually felt on account of 
the prince. Count Golowkin, who had known him long, 
and who, like all who knew him, loved him with en- 
thusiasm, said to me as we walked along, “ What an ir- 
reparable loss to the family and friends of that great man 
would be the termination of a life, of which each glorious 
action would in itself suffice to confer immortality? 
Where shall we find such another model of ancient chi- 
valry and courtly. bon ton? Where shall we find a man 
who in so eminent a degree possesses the art of render- 
ing himself beloved and admired by amiability of temper, 
original talent, and lively imagination? During forty 
years of military service he was distinguished by the 
most chivalrous vourage; and he is alike remarkable for 
the extent of his inforfation, military, historical, and 
literary. He is kind to his equals, affable to his infetiors, 
and familiar even with sovereigns. He is adored by his 
children, of whom he is the companion and playfellow: 
and the frivolity for which he is sometimes reproa’ 
is so varied, so piquant, and agreeable, that’ it is impos- 
sible to refrain from loving even his faults.” 

Just as the count had concluded this bricf but-accurate 
portrait, we perceived the Emperor of Austria coming to- 
wards us. He was alone, not ha’ even a single at- 
tendant with him, for, as Voltaire says— 
hait sans 


AAt 





Comme il était sans crainte, i! 


» 
As his majesty approached us he ised Count 
Golowkin, ot accosted him. Supposing that he might 
probably have something to communicate*to the count 
in private, I withdrew, and called’on Mri Griffiths, to 
whom I communicated the apprehensions I felt on_ac- 
count of the illness of our incomparable friend. 

At eight in the ‘evening I made another visit to the 
prince, accompanied by Mr. Griffiths, who had made the 
healing art the study of his life, and now offered his ser- 
vices to assist in preserving the friend whom he dearly 
loved. 

We found the prince exceeding weak, and the  pre- 





a text, when preaching resignation to patients whom 
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melancholy. “ Nature has ordained,” said he, “ that we 
shall all in our turns abandon the space we occupy in the 
world to make room for others. We must submit to our 
fate. Yet,” added he, with deep emotion, “ it is a pain- 
ful struggle to part from those we love—that is the se- 
verest pang.” At these words a tear, which I had not 
power to repress, dropped from my eye. “ Come, come,” 
said he, “fear nothing. Death will miss his aim this 
time ; and to-morrow you will find that all this illness will 
have vanished like a dream.”—* In that case, prince,” 
replied I, “ this nightmare will form one page more in 

our memorandum book.”—* Alas! how’ melancholy it 
is to look back on the past! If it has been unfortunate, it 
is distressing to think of it. . If happy, it is painful to 
say—it has been. If we think of our days.of glory and 
pleasure, our youthful occupations, and even the sports 
of our childhood, all are calculated to excite regret.” 
Here he paused for a few moments, as if collecting his 
ideas, and then he added, “ Yet, were I to begin my life 
over again, I would do almost every thing I have done, 
except indeed that I would not afford the same oppor- 
tunities for ingratitude; and that I would take a little 
more pains to avoid the want of money, that I might 
have it in my power to aid those who do want it.” 

The prince’s illness continued to make rapid and 
alarming progress, and all about him were plunged into 
despair. I remained with him during a great part of the 
day, and I returned in the evening. His afflicted family 
were assembled at his bed side, and the most distinguished 
personages then in Vienna were momentarily sending to 
enquire how he was. When Malfati arrived, about eleven 
o’clock, the prince said, “ Nothing ails me, doctor, ex- 
cept tae difficulty of dying. I did not know it was an 
affair of so much ceremony. Truly, the uncertainty and 
the briefness of existence are not worth this.” He after- 
wards began to converse in a very cheerful tone of the 
legacies he had bequeathed. “ My fortune is not difficult 
to divide,” said he; “ but I wish to do it fairly. As to 
you, my boy,” said he, addressing me, “ your family has 
already received the best share of your portion. Con- 
formably with an old custom,” continued he, “ I must 
leave a legacy to my company of Trabans, and I have 
made that legacy my posthumous works, which are well 
worth a hundred thousand florins.” In vain we endea- 
voured to divert him from this melancholy train of ideas: 
he constantly turned the conversation on the subject of 
death. “I admire,” said he, “ the manner in which Pe- 
tronius departed from the world. Wishing that his death 
should be as voluptuous as his life, he commanded soft 
music to be played and fine poetry recited to him in his 
last moments. But for my part I will do better. Sur- 
rounded by all whom I love, I will expire in the arms of 
friendship.” Some moments afterwards he said to us— 
“ Do not be so cast down. Perhaps we shall not part yet 
awhile. One illness sometimes saves us from a worse ; 
for there is a connecting link between all that has hap- 
pened and all that is to happen, and uncertainty is some- 
times a blessing.” 

He was suddenly seized with a fainting fit, which 
greatly alarmed us. When he was somewhat restored 
he said—“ ‘Ah! I feel that I have not strength to live} 
but I have yet strength to love you.” At these words all 
his children threw themselves on the bed, and kissed his 
hands, which they watered with their tears. “ What 
means this,” said he, “my children?” withdrawing his 
hands, “ I am not yet a saint!” 

A potion which the doctor prescribed had the effect of 
composing him for a few hours; but about three in the 
morning his imagination seemed to be suddenly excited. 
He fancied he beheld Death enter his chamber, and rais- 
ing himself up in his bed, he assumed the attitude of a 
man who was about to struggle with an adversary. Ina 
tone of inconceivable agitation he exclaimed—* Close the 
door !——-See, he is coming in!——Turn him out!” He 
then seemed to be struggling with all his strength, utter- 
ing incoherent sentences, and calling us all to his aid. 
This last effort completely exhausted him, and he after- 
wards continued insensible. This was on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1814.* 

* 





# # + 

The Prince de Ligne is no more !——How melancholy 
it is to writé ‘these words! One of the brightest intellec- 
tual luminaries of the age has disappeared. How justly 
may be applied to him the words that he employed in al- 
lusion to the death of another great man—“ II n’est plus! 








* In the last moments of existence, it would appear that an ima- 
ginary phantom cometimes presents itself to the sight. _ Lucien Bo- 
naparte, in his Memoirs, states that in the delirium which preceded 
his father’s last moments, he was seen to struggle powerfully 
against Death, which appeared to be visible to him, and that he 


I] n’est plus! ‘Ge prince qui faisait honneur 4 homme, 
Phomme qui faisait le plus d’honneur au prince.” 
The Prince de Ligne was for sixty years a model and 
an example to his contemporaries. Dignities reflected 
less lustre on him than he refiected on them, and he died 
an object of veneration to all friends of glory, virtue, and 
talent, and an object of regret and of just pride to his 
family and his country. When celebrated men cease 
to exist, it is allowable and useful to judge their charac- 
ters; but my praise might be subject to suspicion, for | 
returned him in enthusiasm what he granted me in friend- 
ship. But he now belongs to history, and history I am 
sure will judge him as I do. 
* * * * * 
Yesterday the last honours were rendered to the Prince 
de.Ligne. The funeral procession left his house‘at noon, 
to convey the body to the Kalemberg, which had been 
his favourite retreat during life, and which he singled out 
as his resting-place after death. 
The body was conveyed to the tomb with the honours 
due to the high rank which the deceased held in the 
army; and the mournful ceremony was accompanied 
with a degree of pomp which had never before been ob- 
served at the funeral of a private individual in Vienna; 
Ten thousand troops, infantry and cavalry, were ordered 
out to follow the procession. ‘The prince’s company of| 
Trabans surrounded the funeral car, and the officers 
wroe the insignia of mourning. A man in armour, on 
horseback, wearing a crape scarf en bandouliére, followed 
the car, holding a drawn sword inclined towards the 
earth. The streets through which the procession passed 
were thronged with crowds of people. Among the 
mourners were, besides the relatives of the deceased, Sir 
Sidney Smith, Prince Eugene, Generals Ouwaroff, De 
Witt, Ypsilanti, the Prince de Lorraine, the Duke de 
Richelieu, and a multitude of persons of distinction. 
Fugitive, like all human pomp, the field-marshal’s fu- 
neral procession passed before the sovereigns. The King 
of Prussia and the Emperor Alexander beheld it from 
that part of the ramparts which had been razed by the 
French, and their countenances sufficiently indicated the 
grief they felt for the death of the prince. 
When we accompanied the body to the vault prepared 
for it in the little chapel of the Kalemberg, the sun, as if 
eager to illumine the asylum of that justly cclebrated 
man, saluted us with his parting ray. 
After the funeral service was read, all the members of 
his family, his friends, and his servants, took an affec- 
tionate farewell of his beloved remains. 
On leaving the house where I had passed so many 
happy hours, I heard his praises in every mouth, and [ 
saw tears in every eye. The sincere regret which accom. 
panied him to the tomb was more eloquent than the most 
solemn funeral oration. 
Mr. Griffiths and I returned to Vienna, carefully avoid- 
ing the crowd of people who were also hurrying back to 
town. ‘The trees were leafless, but the sky was serene. 
Not a breath of air was stirring, and a dead stillness 
prevailed around us. ‘“ How calm the evening is!” said 
Griffiths. ““ See, my friend, how nature is resigned :— 
surely from this the heart of man should learn resigna- 


tion.” 
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THE WONDERS OF THE LANE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


Strong climber of the mountain’s side, 
Though thou the vale disdain, 

Yet walk with me where hawthorns hide 
The wonders of the lane. 

High o’er the rushy springs of Don 
The stormy gloom is rolled ; 

The moorland hath ‘not yet put on 
His purple, green, and gold. 

But here the titling* spreads his wing, 
Where dewy daisies gleam ; 

And here the Sauidicirert of the spring 
Burns bright in morning’s beam. 

The mountain winds, the famished fox, 
Complain that Sol is slow, 

O’er headlong steeps and gushing rocks 
His royal robe to throw. 

But here the lizard seeks the sun, 
Here coils, in light, the snake ; 

And here the fire-tuftt hath begun 
Its beauteous nest to make. 

Oh! then, while hums the earliest bee 
Where verdure fires the plain, * 








called upon his son Napoleog to come and 
great sword. 


defend bim with his 


* The hedge-sparrow. {The dandelion. {Golden-erested wren. 


Walk thou with me, and stoop to see 
The glories of the lane! 
For, oh! I love these banks of rock, 
This roof of sky and tree, 
These tufts, where sleeps the gloaming clock, 
And wakes the earliest bee ! 
As spirits from eternal day 
Look down on earth secure, 
Look here, and wonder, and survey 
A world in miniature : 
A world not scorned by Him who made 
E’en weakness by his might ; 
But solemn in his depth of shade, 
And splendid in his light. 
Light !—not alone on clouds afar, 
O’er storm-loved mountains spread, 
Or widely teaching sun and star, 
Thy glorious thoughts are read ; 
Oh, no! thou art a wondrous book 
To sky, and sea, and land— 
A page on which the angels look, 
Which insects understand ! 
And here, O light! minutely fair, 
Divinely plain,and clear, 
Like splinters of a crystal hair, 
Thy bright small hand is here! 
Yon drop-fed lake, six inches wide, 
Is Huron, girt with wood; 
This driplet feeds Missouri’s tide— 
And that, Niagara’s flood. 
What tidings from the Andes brings 
Yon line of liquid light, 
That down from heaven in madness flings 
The blind foam of its might ? 
Do I not hear the thunder roll— 
The roar that ne’er is still? ; 
*Tis mute as death !—bat in my soul 
It roars, and ever will. 
What forests tall of tiniest moss 
Clothe every little stone !— 
What pigmy oaks their foliage toss 
O’er pigmy valleys lone! 
With shade o’er shade, from ledge to ledge, 
Ambitious of the sky, 
They feather o’er the steepest edge 
Of mountains, mushroom-high. 
Oh, God of marvels! who can tell 
What myriad living things 
On these grey stones unseen may dwell! 
What nations with their kings! 
I feel no shock, I hear no groan, 
While fate, perchance, o’erwhelms 
Empires on this subverted stone— 
A hundred ruined realms! 
Lo! in that dot, some mite like me, 
Impelled by wo or whim, 
May crawl, some atom’s cliffs to see— 
A tiny world to him! 
Lo! while he pauses, and admires 
The works of nature’s might; 
Spurned by my foot, his world expires, 
And all to him is night! 
Oh, God of terrors! what are we ?— 
Poor insects sparked with thought ? 
Thy whisper, Lord, a word from thee, 
Could smite us into nought! 
But should’st thou wreck our father land, 
And mix it with the deep, 
Safe in the hollow of thy hand 
Thy little one will sleep. 





From the Literary Souvenir. 


SONNET. 


On Sir Walter Scott’s quitting Abbotsford for Naples. 


BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light, 
Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height : 
Spirits of Power assembled there complain 

For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 
While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a*blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice; again, and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for the might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes; 
Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king, or laurelled conqueror know, 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 

Ye winds of ocean, and the midlard sea, 
Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope ! 
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LETTERS 


FROM THE LATE 


Gari of Chatham 


TO HIS NEPHEW 


THOMAS PITT, ESQ. 


From the fourth London edition. 


——— 


INTRODUCTION. 

We arc not aware of any American edition of the fol- 
lowing little work—at all.events, we are sure it is not as 
generally known as it deserves to be. We join the Eng- 
lish editor in wishing there had been more of the letters 
preserved from oblivion. 

, i 
TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT. 
Dropmore, Dec. 3, 1803. 


My dear sir—When you expressed to me your entire 
concurrence in my wish to print the following letters, 
you were not apprised that this address would accom- 
pany them. By you it will, | trust, be received as a tes- 
timony of affectionate friendship. To others the propriety 
will be obvious of inscribing with your name a publica- 
tion, in which Lord Chatham teaches, how great talents 
may most successftilly be cultivated, and to what objects 
they may most honourably be directed. 
GRENVILL. 


—— 
The English Editor’s Preface. 


The following letters were addressed by the late Lord 
Chatham to his nephew Mr. Pitt, (afterwards Lord Cam- 
elford,) then at Cambridge. They are few in number, 
written for the private use of an individual during a short 
period of time, and containing only such detached obser- 
vations on the extensive subjects to which they relate, as 
occasion might happen to suggest, in the course of fami- 
liar correspondence. Yet even these imperfect remains 
will undoubtedly be received by the public with no com- 
mon interest, as well from their own intrinsic value, as 
from the picture which they display of the character of 
their author. The editor’s wish to do honour to the me- 
mory both of the person by whom they were written, and 
of him to whom they were addressed, would alone have 
rendered him desirous of making these papers public. 
But he feels a much higher motive, in the hope of pro- 
moting by such a publication the inseparable interests of 
learning, virtue, and religion. . By the writers of that 
school, whose philosophy consists in the degradation of 
virtue, it has often been triumphantly declared, that no 
excellence of character can stand the test of close obser- 
yation: that no man is a hero to his domestie servants, 
or to his familiar friends. How much more just, as well 
as more amiable and dignified, is the opposite sentiment, 
delivered to us in the words of Plutarch, and. illustrated 
throughout all his writings!’ “ Real virtue,” says that 
inimitable moralist, “is most loved, where it is most 
nearly seen: and no respect which it commands from 
strangers, can equal the never ceasing admiration it ex- 
cites in the daily intercourse of domestie life.’—Plut. 
Vit. Periclis. 

The following correspondence, imperfect as it is, (and 
who will not lament that many more such letters are not 
preserved?) exhibits a great orator, statesman, and patriot, 
in one of the most interesting relations of private society. 
Not, as in the cabinct or the senate, enforcing by a vigor- 
ous and commanding eloquence, those councils to which 
his country owed her pre-eminence and glory; but im- 
planting with parental kindness into the mind of an in- 
genious youth, secds of wisdom and virtue, which ripened 
into full maturity in the character ofa most accomplish- 
ed man: directing him to the acquisition of knowlédge, 
as the best instrument of action; teaching him by the 
cultivation of his reason, to strengthen and establish in 
his heart those principles of moral rectitude which were 
congenial to it; and, above all, exhorting him to regulate 
the whole conduct of his life by the predominant in- 
fluence of gratitude, and obedience to God, as the only 
sure groundwork of every human duty. 

What parent, anxious for the character and success of 
a son, born to any liberal station in this great and free 
country, would not, in all that related to his education, 
gladly have resorted to the advice of such a man? What 





youthful spirit animated by any desire of future excel- 
lence, and looking for the gratification of that desire, in 
the pursuits of honourable ambition, or’in the conscious- 
ness of an upright, active, and useful life, would not em- 
brace with transport any opportunity of listening on such 
a subject to the lessons of Lord Chatham? They are 
here before him. Not delivered with the authority of a 
preceptor, or a parent, but tempered by the affection of a 
friend towards a disposition and character well entitled 
to such regard. 

On that disposition and character the editor forbears 
to enlarge. Their best panegyric will be found in the 
following-pages. Lord Camelford is there described such 
as Lord Chatham judged him in the first dawn of his 

outh, and such as he continued to his latest hour. The 
same suavity of manners, and steadiness of principle, the 
same correctness of judgment, and integrity of heart, dis- 
tinguished him through life; and the same affectionate 
attachment from those who knew him best has followed 
him beyond the grave. 

It.will be obvious to every reader on the slightest pe- 
rusal of the following letters, that they were never in- 
tended to comprise a perfect system of education, even 
for the short portion of time to which they relate. Many 
points in which they will be found deficient, were un- 
doubtedly supplied by frequent opportunities of personal 
intercourse, and much was left to the general rules of 
study established at an English’ university. Still less 
therefore shouid the temporary advice addressed to an 
individual, whose previous education had laboured under 
some disadvantage, be understood as a general dissuasive 
from the cultivation of Grecian literature. The senti- 
ments of Lord Chatham were in direct opposition to any 
such opinion. The manner in which,-even in these let- 
ters,"he speaks of the first of poets, and the” greatest of 
orators; and the stress which he lays on the benefits to 
be ‘derived from their immortal works, could leave no 
doubt of his judgment on this important point. That 
judgment was afterwards most unequivocally manifested, 
when he was called upon to consider the question with a 
still higher interest, not only as a friend and guardian, 
but also as a father. 

“ T call that,” says Milton, “ a complete and generous 
education, which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, 
and magnanimously, all the offices, both public and pri- 
vate, of peace and war.” 

This is the purpose to which,all knowledge is subordi- 
nate; the test of all intellectual and all moral excellence. 
It is the end to which the lessons of Lord Chatham are 
uniformly directed. May they contribute to promote and 
encourage its pursuit! Recommended, as they must be, 
to the heart of every reader, by their warmth of senti- 
ment and eloquence of language; deriving additional 
weight from the affectionate interest by which they were 
dictated; and most of all enforced by the influence of his 
own great example,and by the authority of his venera- 
ble name. 


—pf— 


LETTER I. 


My dear child—I am extremely pleaged with your 
translation now it is written over fair. It is very close 
to the sense of the original, and done, in many places, 
with much spirit, as well as the numbers not lame, or 
rough. However an attention to Mr. Pope’s numbers 
will make you avoid some ill sounds, and hobbling of 
the verse, by only transposing a word or two, in many 
instances. | have, upon reading the Eclogue over again, 
altered the third, fourth, and fifth lines, in order to bring 
them nearer to the Latin, as well as to render some 
beauty which is contained in the repetition of words in 
tender passages. You give me great pleasure, my dear 
child, in the progress you have made. I will recommend to 
Mr. Leech to carry you quite through Virgil’s Aineid, from 
beginning to cnding. Pray show him this letter, with 
my service to him, and thanks for his*care of you. For 
English poetry, I recommend Pope’s translation of Ho- 
mer, and Dryden’s Fables in particular. I am not sure, 
if they are. not called Tales instead of Fables. Your 
cousin, whom I am sure you can overtake if you will, 
has read Virgil’s Auneid quite through, and much of Ho- 
race’s Epistles. Terence’s plays I would also desire Mr. 
Leech to make you perfect master of. Your cousin has 
read them all. “Go on, my dear, and you will at least 
equal him. You are so good that I have nothing to wish 
but that you may be-directed to proper books; and I 
trust to your spirit, and desire to be praised for things 
that deserve praise, for the figure you will hereafter 
make. God bless you, my dear child. 
Your most affectionate uncle. 





LETTER II. 


Bath, Oct. 12, 1751. 

My dear nephew—As I have been moving about from 
place to place, your letter reached me here, at Bath, but 
very lately, after making a considerable circuit to find 
me. I should have otherwise, my dear child, returned 
you thanks for the very great pleasure you have given 
me, long before now. The very good account you give 
me of your studies, and that delivered in very good Latin, 
for your time, has filled me with the highest expectation 
of your future improvements: I see the foundations so 
well laid, that I do not make the least doubt but you will 
become a perfect good seholar; and have the pleasure 
and applause that will attend the several advantages 
hereafter, in the future course of your life, that you can 
only acquire now by your.emulation and noble labours 
in the pursuit of learning, and of every aequirement that 
is to make.you superior to other gentlemen. I rejoice 
to hear that you have begun Homer's Iliad; and have 
made so great a progress in Virgil. I hope you taste and 
love those authors particularly. You cannot read them 
too much: they are not only the two greatest poets, but 
they contain the finest lessons for your age to imbibe: 
lessons of honour, courage, disinterestedness, love of 
truth, command of temper, gentleness of behaviour, hu- 
manity, and, in one word, virtue in its true signification. 
Go on, my dear nephew, and drink as deep as you can 
of these divine springs: the pleasure of the draught is 
equal at least to the prodigious advantages of it to the 
heart and morals. I hope you will drink them as some- 
body does in Virgil, of another sort of cup: Ille impiger 
hausit spumantem pateram. “ Quickly he drained the 
foaming bowl.” 

I shall be highly pleased to hear from you, and to 
know what authors give you most pleasure. I desire my 
service to Mr. Leech: pray tell him I will write to him 
soon about your studies. 

I am, with the greatest affection, my dear child, 
Your loving uncle. 


_— —<—— 
LETTER III. 


Bath, Jan, 12, 1754. 


My dear nephew—Y our letter from Cambridge affords 
me many very sensible pleasures: first, that you are at 
last in a proper place for study and improvement, instead 
of losing any more of that most precious thing, time, in 
London. In the next place, that you seem pleased with the 
particular society you are placed in, and with the gentle- 
man to whose care and instructions you are committed : 
and above all I applaud the sound, right sense, and love 
of virtue, which appears through your whole letter. You 
are already possessed of the true clue to guide you 
through this dangerous and perplexing part of your life’s 
journey, the years of education; and upon which, the 
complexion of all the rest of your days will infallibly de- 
pend: I say you have the true-clue to guide you, in the 
maxim you lay down in youretter.to me, namely, that 
the use of learning is, to render a.man mere wise and 
virtuous; not merely to make him more learned. Macte 
tua virtute ; “ Go on, and prosper.” Go on, my dgar boy, 
by this golden rule, and you cannot fail to become every 
thing your generous heagt prompts you to wish to be, 
and that mine most affectibnately wishes for you. There 
is but one danger in your way ; and that is, perhaps, na- 
tural enough to your age, the love of pleasure, or the 
fear of close application and laborious diligence. With 
the last there is nothing you may not conquer: and: the 
first is sure to conquer and inslave whoever does not 
strenuously and generously resist the first allurements 
of it, lest by small indulgences, he fall under the yoke 
of irresistible habit. Vitanda est improba siren, desidia, 
“ Avoid that ugly siren, idleness,” I desire may be affix- 
ed to the curtains of your bed, and to the aa of your 
chambers. If you do not rise early, you never can make 
any progress worth talking of; and another rule is, if 
you do not set apart your hours of reading, and never 
suffer yourself or any one elsé to break in upon them, 
your days will slip through your hands, unprofitably and 
frivolously; unpraised by all you wish to please, and 
really unenjoyable to yourself. Be assured, whatever 
you take from pleasure, amusements, or indolence, for 
these first few years of your life, will repay you a hen- 
dred fold, in the pleasures, honours, and advanta of 
all the remainder of your days. , My heart is so full of 
the most. earnest desire that you should do well, that I 
find my letter has run into some length, which you will, 
IL know, be so good as to excuse. There remains now 
nothing to trouble you with but a little plan for the be. 


ginning of your studies, which I desire, in a particular 
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munner, may be exactly followed in every tittle. You|prejudices, vainly taken up and obstinately retained. 
are to qualify yourself for the part in society, to which|'This will never be your danger; but I thought it not 
your birth and estate call you. You are to be a gentle-|amiss to offer these reflections to your thoughts. As to 
man of such learning and qualifications as may distin-| your manner of behaving towards these unhappy young 
guish you in the service of your country hereafter; not a| gentlemen you describe, let it be manly and easy; de- 
pedant, who reads only to be called learned, instead. of|cline their parties with civility ; retort their raillery with 
considering learning as an instrument only for action.|raillery, always tempered with good breeding: if they 
Give me leave, therefore, my dear nephew, who have] banter your regularity, order, decency, and love of study, 
gone before you, to point out to you the dangers in your | banter in return their neglect of them; and venture to 
road; to guard you against such things, as { experience own frankly, that you came to Cambridge to learn what 
my own defects to arise from; and at the same time, if I} you can, not to follow what they are pleased to call plea- 
have had any little successes in the world, to guide you}sure. In short, let your external behaviour to them be 
to what I have drawn many helps from. I have not the {as full of politeness and ease .as your inward estimation 
plefsure of knowing the gentleman who is your tutor,|of them is full of pity, mixed with contempt. I come 
but 1 dare say he is every way equal to such a charge, |now to the part of the advice I have to offer to you, 


which I think no small one.* 


which most nearly concerns your welfare, and upon 


Believe me, with the truest affection, my dear nephew, which every good and honourable purpose of your life 


ever yours. 
_sS 
LETTER IV. 
Bath, Jan. 14, 1754. 
My dear nephew—You will hardly have read over one 
very long letter from me before you are troubled with a 
second. I intended to have written soon, but I do it the 
sooner on account of your letter to your aunt, which she 
transmitted to me here. If any thing, my dear boy, could 
have happened, to raise you higher in my esteem, and to 
endear you more to me, it is the amiable abhorrence you 
feel for the scene of vice and folly, (and of real misery 
and perdition, under the false notion of pleasure and spi- 


will assuredly turn; I mean: the, keeping up in your 
heart the true sentiments of religion. If you are not 
right towards God, you can never be so towards man: 
the noblest sentiment of the human breast is here brought 
to the test. Is gratitude in the number of a man’s’ vir- 
tues? If it be, the highest benefactor demands the warm- 
est returns of gratitude, love, and praisc: Ingratum qui 
dixerit, omnia dixit. “When you have spoken ingrati- 
tude, you have spoken every thing.” If a man wants this 
virtue, *where there are infinite obligations to excite and 
quicken it, he will be likelyto want all others towards 
his fellow creatures, whose utmost*gifts are poor com- 
pared to those he daily receives at the hands of his never 
failing almighty friend. Remember thy Creator in the 


i hich hi d to t Ny d at th 
Ne ee ae et an sede days of thy youth, is big with the deepest wisdom: the 


same time, the manly, brave, generous, and wise resolu- 
tion and true spirit, with which you resisted and repulsed 
the first attempts upon a mind and heart, I thank God, 
infinitely too firm and noble, as well as too elegant and 
enlightened, to be in any danger of yielding to such con- 
temptible and wretched corruptions. You charm me 
with the description of Mr. Wheler,t and while you say 
you could adore him, I could adore you for the natural, 
genuine love of virtue, which speaks in all you feel, say, 
or do. As to your companions, let this be your rule. 
Cultivate the acquaintance with-Mr. Wheler which you 
have so fortunately begun: and, in general, be sure to 
associate with men much older than yourself: scholars 
whenever you can: but always with men of decent and 
honourable lives. As their age and learning, superior both 
to your own, must necessarily, in good sense, and in the 
view of acquiring knowledge from them, entitle them to 
all deference, and submission of your own lights to 
theirs, you will particularly practise that first and great- 
est rule for pleasing in conversation, as well as for draw- 
ing instruction and improvement from the company of 
one’s superior in age and knowledge, namely, to be a 
patient, attentive, and well bred hearer, and to answer 
with modesty: to deliver your own opinions sparingly 
and with proper diffidence; and if you are forced to de- 
sire farther information or explanation upon a point, to 
do it with proper apologies for the trouble you give: or if, 
obliged to differ, to: do it »with all possible candour, and 
an unprejudiced desire to find and ascertain truth, with an 
entire indifference to the side on which that truth is to be 
found. ere is likewise a particular attention required 
to contradict with good manners; such as, begging par- 
don, begging leave to doubt, amd such like phrases. Py- 
thagoras enjoined his scholars an absolute silence for a 
long noviciate. I am far from approving such a tacitur- 
nity: but I highly recommend the end and intent of 
Pythagoras’s injunction ; which is to dedicate the first 
parts of life more to hear and learn, in order to collect 


you have towards all that is right. and 
yourself the love and admirationof the world! J have 
neither paper nor words to tell you how tenderly 


fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and, an 
upright heart, that is understanding. This is eternally 
true, whether the wits and rakes of Cambridge allow it 
or not: nay, I must add of this religious wisdom, Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace, whatever your young gentlemen of pleasure may 
think of a tainted health and battered constitution. Hold 
fast therefore by this sheet-anchor of happiness, religion; 
you will often want it in the times of most danger; the 
storms and tempests of life. Cherish true religion as pre- 
ciously as you will fly with abhorrence and contempt 
superstition and enthusiasm. The first is the perfec- 
tion and glory of the human nature; the two last the 
depravation and disgrace of it. Remember the essence 
of religion is, a heart void of offence towards God and 
man; not subtle speculative opinions, but an active vital 
principle of faith. The words of a heathen were so fine 
that I must give them to you: Compositum jus, fasque 
animi, sanctosque recessus mentis, et incoctum generoso 
pectus honesto. “ What is just and right within the soul, 
and the sacred recesses of the mind, and a breats imbued 
with generous honesty.” 


Go on; my dear child, in the admirable dispositions 
and make 


I am yours. 
—— 
LETTER V. 
” Bath, Jan. 24, 1754. 
I will lose not a moment before I return my most ten- 


der and warm thanks to the most amiable, valuable, and 
noble minded of youths, for the infinite pleasure his let- 


ter gives me. My dear nephew, what a beautiful thing 


is genuine goodness, and how lovely does the human 
mind appear, in its native pufity,:(in 4 nature as happy 
as yours,) before the taints of a corrupted world have 


terials, out of which to { inions founded E 2 
par om  pomggon ope ha errs irre tcbernt, wh touched it! To guard you from the fatal effects’of all the 


per lights, and well examined’sound principles, than to 
be presuming, prompt, and flippant in hazarding one’s 
own slight crude notions of things ; and thereby exposing 
the nakedness ‘and emptiness of the mind, like a house 
opened to company before it is fitted either with necessa- 
ries, or any ornaments for their reception and entertain- 
ment. And not only will this disgrace follow from such 
temerity and presumption, but a more serious danger is 
sute to ensue, that is, the embracing errors for truths, 
prejudices for principles; and when that is once done, 
(no matter how vainly and weakly,) the adhering per- 
haps to false and dangerous notions, only because one 
has declared for them, and submitting, for life, the un- 
derstanding and conscience to a yoke of base and servile 








dangers that surround and beset youth, (and many there 
are,) I thank God, is become my pleasing and very im- 
portant charge; your own choice, and our nearness in 
blood, and still more, a ‘dearer and nearer relation of 
hearts, which I feel between us, all concur to make it so. 
I shall seek then every occasion, my dear young friend, 
of being useful to you, by offering you those lights, which 
one must have lived some years in the world to see the 
full force and extent of, and which the best mind and 
clearest understanding will suggest imperfectly, in any 
case, and in the most difficult, delicate, and essential 
points perhaps not at all, till experience, that dear bought 
instructer, comes to our assistance. What I shall there- 
fore make my task, (a happy, delightful task, if I prove 
* The course of study recommended being obsolete, (the;au-|a safeguard to so much opening virtue,) is to be for some 


thor’s opinions on the cultivation of Grecian literature havin : . 
subsequently changed,) we omit here, as it is more particularly for A tee heerxe th Scnenicnnaeas aantae ee an 
K e 


their other excellent qualities that we value these letters.— Ed. 


F t The Rev. im wines, prebontesy of Wenmmbaattt. The}Thus we will endeavour, my dear child, to join the two 
riendship formed between this genleman and Lord Camelford at | best seasons of life, to establish your virtue and your hap- 
so early a period of their lives, was founded in mutual estcem, and piness upon solid foundations. So much in general. I 





continued uninterrupted till Lord Camelford’s death. 


will now, my dear nephew, say a few things to you upon 
a matter where you have surprisingly little to learn, con- 
sidering you have seen nothing but Boconnock ; I mean 
behaviour. Behaviour is of infinite advantage or preju- 
dice toa man, as he happens to have formed it to a 
graceful, noble, engaging, and proper manner, or to a 
vulgar, coarse, ill bred, or awkward and ungenteel one. 
Behaviour, though an external thing which seems rather 
to belong to the body than to the mind, is certainly 
fcunded in considerable virtues: though I have known 
instances of good men, with something very revolting 
and offensive in their manner of behaviour, especially 
when they have the misfortune to be naturally very awk- 
ward and ungenteel; and which their mistaker? friends 
have helped to confirm them in, by telling them, they 
were above such trifles, as being genteel, dancing, fenc- 
ing, riding, and doing all manly exercises, with grace 
and vigour. As if the body, because inferior, were not 
a part of the composition of man: and the proper, easy, 
ready, and graceful use of himself, both in mind and 
limb,-did not go to make up the character of an accom- 
plished man.. You are in no danger of falling into this 
preposterous error: and I had a great pleasure in finding 
you, when I first saw you in London, so well disposed 
by nature, and so properly attentive to make yourself 
genteel in person, and well bred in behaviour. I am very 
glad you have taken a fencing master: that exercise will 
give you some manly, firm, and graceful attitudes: open 
your chest, place your head upright, and plant you well 
upon your legs. As to the use of the sword, it 1s well to 
know it: but remember, my dearest nephew, it is a 
science of defence: and that a sword can never be em- 
ployed by thehand of a man of virtue, in any other 
cause. As to the carriage of your person, be particularly 
careful, as you are tall and thin, not to get a habit of 
stooping; nothing has so poor a look: above all things 
avoid contracting any peculiar gesticulations of the body, 
or movements of the muscles of the face. It is rare to 
in any one a graceful laughter; it is generally better 


laughing at small or no jokes. Sometimes it would be 
affectation, or Worse, mere moroseness, not to laugh 
heartily, when the truly ridiculous circumstances of an 
incident, or the true pleasantry and wit of a thing, call 
for and justify it;-but the trick of laughing frivolously is 
by all means to be avoided: Risu inepto, res ineptior 
nulla est. “ Nothing is so silly as a silly laugh.” Now 
as to politeness; many have attempted definitions of it: 
I believe it is best to be known by description; definition 
not being able to comprise it. I would however venture 
to call it, benevolence in trifles, or the preference of 
others to ourselves in little daily, hourly, occurrences in 
the commerce of life. A better place, a more commo- 
dious seat, priority in being helped at table, &c. what is 
it, but sacrificing ourselves in such trifles to the conve- 
nience and pleasure of others? And this constitutes true 
politeness. It is a perpetual attention, (by habit it grows 
easy and natural to us,) to the little wants of those we 
are with, by which we either prevent, or remove them. 
Bowing, ceremonious, formal compliments, stiff civilities, 
will never be politeness: that must be easy, natural, un- 
studied, manly, noble. And what will give this but a 
mind benevolent and» perpetually attentive to exert that 
amiable disposition in trifles towards all you converse 
and live with? Benevolence in greater matters takes a 
higher name, and is the queen of virtues. Nothing is so 
incompatible with politeness as any trick of absence of 
mind. I would trouble you with a word or two more 
upon some branches of behaviour, which have a more se- 
rious moral obligation in them, than those of mere polite- 
ness; which are equally important in the eye of the 
world. I mean:a proper behaviour, adapted to the re- 
spective relations we stand in towards the different ranks 
of superiors, equals, and inferiors. Let your behaviour 
towards superiors, in dignity, age, learning, or any dis- 
tinguished excellence, be full of respect, deference, and 
modesty. ‘Towards equals, nothing becomes a man so 
well as well bred ease, polite freedom, generous frank- 


mess, manly spirit, always tempered with gentleness and 


sweetness of manner, noble sincerity, candour, and open- 
ness of heart, qualified and restrained within the bounds 
of discretion and prudence, and ever limited by a sacred 
regard to secrecy, in all things intrusted to it, and an in- 
violable attachment to your word. To inferiors, gentle- 
ness, condescension, and affability, is the only dignity. 
Towards servants, never accustom yourself to rough and 
passionate language. When they are good we should 
consider them as humiles amici, as fellow Christians, ut 
conservi; and when they are bad, pity, admonish, and 
part with them if incorrigible. On all occasions be- 
ware, my dear child, of anger, that demon, that de- 








to smilethan laugh out, especially to contract a habit of - 
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stroyer of our peace. Ira furor brevis est, animum rege 
qui nisi paret imperat, hunc frenis hunc tu compesce 
catenis. “ Anger is.temporary madness—unless it obey, 
it will rule the mind like a tyrant: restrain it with curbs 
and chains.” 
Write soon, and tell me of your studies. 
Your ever affectionate. 


i 


LETTER VI. 
Bath, Feb. 3, 1754. 
Nothing can or ought to give me a higher satisfaction 
than the obliging manner in which my dear nephew re- 
ceives my most sincere and affectionate endeavours to be 
of use to him. You'much overrate the obligation, what- 
ever it be, which youth has to those, who have trod the 
paths of the world before them, for their friendly advice 


how to avoid the inconveniences, dangers, and evils, this long*letter, and keep»it»by you if you do not hate it, 
which they themselves may have run ‘yo oo Believe me, my dear nephew, ever affectionately. yours. 
such timely warnings, and to seize, c ate, —~ — 

LETTER Vit 


forward towards perfection, those advantages, graces, vir- 
tues, and felicities, which they may have — 
or stopped short in the generous pursuit. . To Tend’ this 
helping hand to those who are beginning to tread. the 
slippery way, seems, at best, but an office of common 
humanity to all; but to withhold it from one we ame 5 
love, and whose heart and mind bear every genuin@!mar 
of the very soil proper for all the amiable mgs end 
merous virtues to take root, and bear their heavenly 
it; inward, conscious peace, fame amofigst men, pub- 
lic love, temporal and eternal happiness; to withhold it, ] 
say, in such an instance, would deserve the worst of 
names. I am greatly pleased, my dear young friend, that 
you do me the justice to belieye I do not mean to im- 
pose any yoke of authority upon your understanding and 
conviction. I wish to warn, admonish, instruct, enlighten, 
and convince your reason; and so determine your judg- 
ment to right things, when you shall be made to see that 
they are right; not to overbear, and impel you to adopt 
any thing before you perceive it to be right or wrong, 
by the force of authority. I hear with great pleasure, 
that Locke lay before. you when you last wrote to me; 
and I like the observation,that you make from him, that 
we must use our own reason, not:that of another, if we 
would deal fairly by ourselves,and hope to enjoy a peace- 
ful and. contented conscience. This precept is truly 
worthy of the dignity of rational natures. But here, my 
dear child, let me offer. one distinction to you, and it is 
of much moment: it is this: Mr. Locke’s precept is ap- 
plicable only to such opinions as regard moral or reli- 
gious obligations, and which as such, our own consciences 
alone can judge and determine for ourselves: matters of 
mere expediency, that affect neither honour, morality, or 
religion, were not in that great and wise man’s view: 
such are the usages, forms, manners, modes, proprieties, 
decorums, and all those numberless ornamental little ac- 
quirements, and genteel well bred attentions, which con- 
stitute a proper, graceful, amiable, and_noble behaviour. 
In matters of this kind, I am sure, youf own reason, to 
which I shall always refer you, will at Once tell you, that 
ou must, at-first, make use of the experience of others; 
in effect, see with their eyes, or not be able to see at all; 


the matter, and my warm wishes for your welfare, figure, 
and happlineye, have drawn it fromme. Lwish to know 
if you have a good French master ; I must recommend 


correctly, as to 


I will send you the best French dictionary, Have you 


Leech? if not, pray take a geography master anddearn 
the use of the globes: it is soon known. I recommend 
to you to acquire a clear and thorough notion of what is 
called the solar system; together with the doctrine,of 
comets. I wanted as much or moreso hear of your, pri- 
vate reading at home as of public leetures, which I hope, 
however, you will:frequent for example’s sakex Pardon 


Bath, March 30, 1754. » 
My dear nephew—I am mucl: obliged toyyou for your 
kind remembrance and wishes for my health. Jt is mueh 
recovered by the regula of gout, of which I am.still 
lame in both feet, and | may hope for better health here- 
after in consequence. I have thought it long since we 
conversed: I waited to be able to give you.avbetter ac- 
count of. my health, and in part to leave you time to 
make advances in, your plan of study, of which I am 
very desirous to hear amaccount. ! desire you wilh be} 
so g6od as to let me know particularly if'you Have gone 
through the abridgment of Burnet’s History of the Re-| 
formation, and the treatise of Father Paul on Benefices; 
also how much of Locke you have read. I bég you not 


mended to you. 





knowing one. 


Horace. © 
vel amore miser torquebere. 


your mind to study and virtuous employment, jealousy 
or love will soon make you miserable.” Adieu. 
Your ever affectionate uncle. 
en 
.° LETTER VIII. 
Astrop Wells, Sept. 5, 1754. 


LETTER IX. 
Pay Office, April 9, 1755. 
My dear nephew—I rejoice extremely to hear that 


the study of the French language, to speak and write it] your father and the girls are not unentertained in their 
grammar and orthography, as a.matter|travels. In the mean time your travels through the 
of the utmost and indispensable use to you, if you would} paths -of literature, arts, and sciences, (a road some 
make any figure in the great world. I need say no more|times set with flowers, and some times difficult, la- 
to enforce this recommendation: when I get to London} borious, and arduous,) are not only infinitel 


I more 
profitable in future, but at present, upon the whole, in- 


been taught geography and.the use of the globes by Mr.| finitely more delightful. My own travels at present are 


none of the pleasantest: I am going through a fit of the 
gout ; with much “et 8 pain and what proper patience I 
may. Avis au Tecteur,my sweet boy; remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth. Let no excesses lay 
the foundations of gout and the rest of Pandoza’s box; 
nor any immoralities, or vicious courses, sow the seeds 
of a too late and painful’tepentance. Here ends my ser- 
mon, which, I trust, you are not fine gentlemaneniough, 
or in plain English silly fellow enough to laugh at. Lady 
Hester is much yours. Let me hear some account of 
our intercourse with the muses. 
And believe me ever, your truly most affectionate, 
—--— 
LETTER X. 
Pay Offices April 15,1755. 

A thousand thanks to°my der boy fora _ tty 
letter. I like extremely the account you give of your 
literary life;.the reflections you make.upon some West 
Saxon actors in the times you-are reading, are natural, 
manly, and sensible, andflow from a heart that'will make 
you far superior to any of them. I am content you should 
be interrupted (provided, the interruption be not long) in 
the course of your reading by declaiming in defence of 
the thesis you have so wisely choden to. maintain. It is 
true indeed’that the affirmative maxim, Omne solum 


to mix any other English reading with what I recom-}forti patria est, # Every soil is‘his country to the brave,” 
I propose to save you much time and|has supported some great and good men under the per- 
trouble by pointing out to you such books, in succession, |secutions of faction and party injustice, and taught them 
as will carry you the shortest way to the things you must) to prefer an Hospitable retreat in a forcign land to an un- 
know to fit yourself for the business of the world, and|matural mother country. Some few such may be found 
give you the clearer knowledge ®f them by keeping them}in’ancient times: in our own country, also some; such 
unmixed with superfluous, vain, empty trash. Let«me|was Algernon Sidney, Ludlow, and others, But how dan- 
hear, my dear child, of your French also ; ag well as of| gerous is it to:trust frail, corrupt man, with such an 
those studies which are more properly university studies.| aphorism! -What fatal casuistry is it big with! How 
I cannot tell you better how truly and tenderly I love] many a villain might, and has, masked himself in the 
you, than by telling you I_am mest solicitously bent on|sayings of ancient illustrious exiles, while he was, in 
your doing every thing that is,right, and laying»the| fact, dissolving all the nearest and dearest ties that hold 
foundations of your future happiness and figure in the| societies together, and spurnihg at all laws diyine and 
world, in such a course of improvement as will net failj human! How easy the transition from this 
to make you a better man, while it makes you a more|some impious eeclesiastical aphorisms! If 
Do you rise early? I hope you have|alike to the brave and virtuous, so may’ all churclies and 
already made to yourself the habit of doing it: if not,| modes of worship; ‘that is, allwwill be equally neglected 
Ict me conjure you to acquire it. Remember your friend| and violated. Instead of every soil being his country, he 
Me ni posces ante diem librum eum lumine, si] will have no one for his country ; he-will be the forlorn 
non intendes animum studiis, et rébus honestis, invidia| outcast of mankind. Such was the late Bolingbroke of 
“ If you do not go with a|impious memory. Let me know when your declamation 


lamp before daylight to your books,—if you donot bend] is over. 


litical to 
soils are 


———aas 
LETTER XI. ‘ 
Pay Office, May 20, 1755s 


My dear nephew—I am extremely concerned 


that you haverbeen ill, especially as your ac an 
illness, you speak of as past, implies such.remains Of dis- 


for the ways of the world, as to its usages and a . } i 
manners, a8 well as to all things»of expediency. and pru-} My dear ne have been a long time without/ order as I beg you will give all proper attention to. By 


dential considerations, a’‘moment’s reflection will con-| conversing with , and thanking you for the pleasure} the medicine your physician has ordered, I conceive he 
vince a mind as right as yoursy*must necessarily be to] of your last letter. You may possibly be about to return} considers your Case in some degree nervous. If that be 
to the seat of learning on the banks of the Cam; but I} so, advise with him whether a little change of air and of 


~~ - en USS lO OO 





inexperienced youth, with ever so fine natural parts, a terra 
incognita. As you would not therefore attempt to form 
notions of China or Persia but from those who have tra- 
velled those countries, and*the fidelity and sagacity of 
whose relations you can trust; so will you as little, 1 
trust, prematurely form notions of your own concerning 
that usage of the»world (as it is called) into which you 
have not yet travelled, and which must be long studied 
and practised before it can be tolerably well known. — I 
can repeat nothing to you of so infinite consequence to 


your future welfare, as to conjure you not to be hasty in| of your reading, by accustoming the mind'to discharge 


taking up notions and opinions: guard your honest and 
ingenuous mind against this main danger of youth: with 
regard to all things that appear not to your reason, after 
due examination, evident duties of honour, morality, or 
religion, (and in all such as do, let your conscience and 
reason determine your notions and conduct,) in all other 
matters, I say, be slow to form opinions, keep your mind 
in a candid state of suspense,,and open to full conviction 
when you shall procure it, using in the mean time the 
experience Of.a friend you can trust, the sincerity, of] 
whose advice you will try ard prove by, own expe- 
rience hereafter, when more years shall have given it to 
you. I have been longer upon this head than I hope 


will not defer discoursing to you on literary matters till 
you leave Cornwall, not doubting but you are mindful of 
the muses amidst the very savage rocks and moors, and 
yet more savage natiyes, of the ancient and respectable 
dutchy. First, with regard to the opinion you desire 
concerning a common-place book; in general, I much 
disapprove the use of it: it is chiefly intended for per- 


natural power of retention, aided 


well. My love to the girls.. 





Your ever affectionate. 





there was any occasion for: but the great importance o: 


sons who mean to be-authors, and. tends*to impair the} his opinion. 
memory, arid to deprive you of a ready,.extempore use| not be quite forgot: we will ride, read, walk, ‘and piilllo- 
sophise, extremely at our ease, and you may return to 

itself of its reading on paper, instead of relying on its}Cambridge with new ardour, or at least with strength 
d fortified by frequent] repaired, when we leave Sunning*Hill. If you come, the 
revisions of its ideas and materials. Some things must] sooner the better on all aecounts. We propose to go into 
be commoii-placed in order to be of any use; dates, chro-| Buckinghamshire in about a month. 
nological order, and the like; for instance, Nathaniel} declamation is over, and that you have begun, my dear- 
Baton ought to be extracted in the best method you can:} est nephew, to open your mouth in public. .J wish I had 
but in general my advice to you is, not to common-place} heard you perform » the only way I ever shall hearyour 
upon paper, but, a8’an equivalent to it, to endeavour to} praises from your own mow 
range and methodise in your head What you read, and|so much intended and wished for journey to Cambridge : 
by’so doing frequently and habitually to fix matter in| and now my plan of drinking waters renders it impossi- 
the memory. If you have not read Burnet’s History of| ble. Come, then, my dear boy, to us; and so Mahomet 
his own Times, I beg you will. .I hope your father is = = mountain may mect, no matter which moves to 
e other. 


the scene, together with some weeks’ course of steel 
waters, might not be highly proper for you. 1 am to go 
the day after to-morrow to Sunning Hill, in Windsor 
Forest, where I propose to drink those waters for about 
a month. Lady Hester and I shall be happy in your 
company, if your doctor shall be of opinion that such 
waters may be of service to you; which, I hope, will be 
Besides health recovered, the muses shall 


I rejoice that your 


. My gout prevented my 


Adiou. 
Your ever affectionate. 
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LETTER XII. 
July 13, 1755. 


My dear nephew—I have delayed writing, to you ‘in 
expectation of hearing farther from you upon the subject 
of your stay at college. No news is the best news, and I 
will hope now that all your difficulties upon that head 
are at an end. I represerit you to myself deep in study, 
and drinking large draughts of intelleetual nectar; a 
very delicious state to a mind happy enough, and éle- 
vated enough, to thirst after knowledge and true honest 
fame, even as the hart panteth after the water brooks. 
When I name knowledge, I ever interid learning as the 
weapon and instrument only of manly, honourable, and 
virtuous action, upon the stage of the world, both in pri- 
vate and’ public life; as.a gentleman, and as a member of 
the commonwealth, who is to answer for all he does to 
the laws of his country, to his own breast and conscience, 
and at the tribunal of honour and good fame. You, my 
dear boy, will not only be acquitted, but applauded and 
dignified at all these respectable and awful bars. So, go on 
and prosper in your glorious and happy career: not for- 
getting to walk an hour briskly, eyery morning and 
evening, to fortify the nerves. 1 wish to hear, in some 
little time,of the .progress you shall have made in the 
course of reading chalked out.. Adieu. 

Your ever affectionate uncle. 


Lady Hester desires her best compliments to you. 
or 


LETTER XIII 
_ Slowe, July 24, 1755. 


My dear nephew—I am just leaving this place to go to 
Wotton ; but I will nét lose:the post, though I have time 
but for one line. Iam extremely happy thaf-you can stay 
at your college, and purstie the prudentfand glorious re- 
solution of employing your present moments with a view 
to the futuré. May your noblé arid generous love of vir- 
tue pay you with the sweet rewardsiof a self-approving 
heart and an applauding country! and may I enjoy thé 
true satisfaction of seeing your fame and happiness, and 
of thinking that j may have been fortunate enough to 
have contributed, in any small degree, to do common 
justice to kind nature by a’suitable*education! I am no 
very good judge of the question concerning the books; I 
believe they are your own in the same sense that your 
wearing apparel is. I would.retain them, and leave the 
candid and equitable Mr. to plan with the honest 
Mr. schemes of perpetual vexation. As to the 
persons just mefitioned, I trust thateyow bear about you 
a mind and heart much superior to such malice: and 
that you are as little capable of resenting it, with any 
sensations but those of cool, decent contempt, as you are 
of fearing the consequences of such low efforts. As to 
the caution money, I think you have done well. The 
case of the chambers, I conceive, you likewise appre- 
dend rightly. Let me know in your next what these two 
articles require you to pay down, and how far your pre- 
sent cash is exhausted, and I will direct Mr. Campbell to 
giye you credit accordingly. Believe me, my dear 


nephew, truly happy to be of use to you. 
. Your ever affectionate. 


—<—— 
LETTER XIV. 


Bath, Sept: 25, 1755. 

I have not conversed with my dear nephew. a long 
time: I have been much in a post-chaise, living a wan- 
dering Scythian life, and he has been more usefully 
employed than in reading er writing letters; travelling 
through the various, instracting, and entertaining road 
of history. I have a particular pleasure in hearing now 
and then a word from you in your journey, just while 
you are changing horses, if 1 may so call it, and getting 
from one author to another. I suppose you are going 
through the biographers, from Edward the Fourth down- 
wards, nor intending to stop till you reach to the con- 
tinuator of honest Rapin. * * * * * T have met 
with a scheme of chronology by Blair, showing all co- 
temporary, historical characters, through all ages: it is 
of great use to consult frequently, in order to fix periods, 
and throw collateral light upon any particular branch 
you are reading. Let me know, when I have the plea- 
sure of a letter from you, how far you are advanced in 
English: history. - You ms probably not have heard 
authentically of Governor Lyttleton’s captivity and re- 
lease. He is safe and well in England, after being taken 
and detained in France some days., Sir Richard and he 
met, unexpeetedly enough, at Brussels, and came to- 
gether to England. I propose returning to London in 
about a week, where I hope to find Lady Hester as well 








as I left her. We are both much indebted for your kind 
and affectionate wishes. In publica commoda peccem si 
longo sermone morer, “T should sin against the public 
weal were I to detain with a long discourse” one bent on 
so honourable and virtuous a journey as you are. 
—<a > 
LETTER XV. , 
Pay Office; Dec. 6, 1755. 


Of all.the Various satisfactions of mind I have felt 
upon some late events, none has affécted*me with more 
Sensibility and délight than the reading my dear nephew’s 
letter. \ The’ matter of it is worthy of a better age than 
that we live*in; worthy of your own noble, untainted 
mind ; andthe matifier and expression of it is such, as, I 
trust, will oneday ‘make you a powerful instrument to- 
wards ménding the present degeneracy, Examples are 
tinnecessary to happy natures; and ft is well for your 
future glory and happiness that this-is the case; for to 
copy any now existigg might cramp genius and check 
the native spirit of the piece, rather than contribute to 
the perfection of it. I learn from Sir Richard Lyttelton 
that we may have thé pleasure of’ mecting ‘soon, as he 
has already or intends tooffef you'a bed at his house. It 
is on this, as on all occasion§pfittle necessaty to preach 
oa or téintimate a wish that your studies at 

bridge might not be broken by a long interruption of 
tliem. Iknow the rightness of your sound mind, and leave 
you to all the generous and animating motives you find 
there, for pursuing improvements in: literature and use- 
ful knowledge; as much better Gounsellors than, 
Your ever most affectionate uncle. 


Lady Heste¥ desires her best compliments. ‘The little 
gousin is well. ’ a 
—<=>—— 


LETTER XVI. 
Horse Guards, Jan. 31, 1756. 


My dear nephew—Let me thank yqu a thousand times 
for your remembering me, and giving me the pleasure of 
hearing that* you was well, and had laid by the ideas of 
London an its dissipations, to resume the,sober train”of 
thoughts that gowns, square caps, quadrangles, and ma- 
tin-bells, naturally draw after them. I hope the air of 
Cambridge has brought no disorder upon you, and that 
you will compound with the muses so as to dedicate 
some hours, not less than two, of the day to éxercise. 
The earlier you rise, the better your nerves will bear 
study. When you next do me the pleasure to write to 
me, I beg a eopy of your elegy on your mother’s pic- 
ture; it is such admirable poetry, that I beg you to 
plunge deep into prose and severer studies, and not in- 
dulge your genius with verse for the.present. Substi- 
tute ‘Tully and Demosthenes in_the place of Homer and 
Virgil; and arm yourself with allthe variety of manner, 
copiousness and beauty of diction, nobleness and mag- 
nificence of ideas of the Roman Consul; and render the 
powers of eloquence complete by the irresistible torrent 
of vehement argumentation, the close and forcible rea- 
soning, and the depth and fortitude of mind of the Gre- 
cian statesman. This I mean at leisure intervals, and to 
relieve the course of those studies, which you Intend so 
make your principal object. The book relating to the 
empire of Germany, which I could “het recollect, is Vi- 
triarius’s Jus Publicum, an admirable book in its kind, 
and esteemed of the best authority in matters much con- 
troverted. We are all well: Sir Richard is upon his legs 
and abroad again. , 
Your éyer affectionate uncle. 


—_— 
LETTER XVII. , 
Hayes, near Bromley, May 11, 1756. 


My dear nephew’s obliging letter was every way most 
pleasing ; as I had more than begun to think itJong since 
[ had the satisfaction of hearing he was well.. As ‘thed 
season of humidity and relaxation is now almost over, I 
trust that the muses#are in no danger of nervous com- 
plaints, and that whatever pains they have to,tell are out 
of the reach of Esculapius, and not dangerous, though 
epidemical to youth at this soft month— 

“ When lavish nature, in hér best attire, , 
Clothes the gay spring, the season of desire.” 


To be serious, I hope my dearest nephew is perfectly 
free from all returns of his former complaint, and enabled 
by an unailing body, and an ardent clevated mind, to fol- 
low, Quo te ceelestis sapicritia duceret; “‘ Wherever divine 
wisdom shafl Jead thee.” My,holidays are now approach- 
ing, and I long to hearsomething of your labours, which, 


I doubt not, will prove in their consequence more profit. 
able to ycur country a few years hence than your un. 
cle’s. Be so good as to let me know what progress you 
have made in our historical and constitutional journey, 
that I may suggest to you,some farther reading. 
Yours most affectionately. 
—— 


LETTER XVIII. 
Hayes, Oct. 7, 1756. 

I think it very long since I heard any thing of my 
dear nephew’s health and learned occupations at the mo. 
ther of arts and sciences. Pray give me the pleasure of 
a letter soon, and be so good as to let me know what pro- 
gress is made in our plan of readirig. I am now to make 
a request to you in.behalf of a yousg gentleman coming 
to Cambridge, Mr. ’sson. The father desires much 
that you and his son may»make an acquaintance: as 
what father would not? -Mr. is one of the best 
fri have in’the world, and nothing can oblige me 
more than that you would do all’ in your power to be of 
assistance and-advantage to the young man. He has 
good pafts, good nature, and amiable qualities. He is 
young, and consequently much depends on the first 
habits he forms, whether of application or dissipation. 
You see, my dear nephew, what it is already to have 
m rself Princeps Juventutis. It has its glorics 
an Cares, Yow are invested with a kind of public 
charge,"and the eyés of the world are upon you, not only 
for your own’ acquittal, but for the example and pattern 
to the British youth. 

My dear nephew, most affectionately yours. 
—=<=»— 
LETTER XIX. 
St. James’s Square, Oct. 27, 1757. 


My dear nephew—Inclosed is a letter from M 
which came in one to me. I heartily wish the contents 
may be agreeable to you. 

I am far from being satisfied, my dearest nephew, with 
the account your last letter to my sister gives of your 
health. I had formed the hope of your ceasing to be an 
invalid before this time; but since you must submit to 
be one for this winter, £ am comforted to find your 
strength is not impaired, as it used to be, by the returns 
of illness you sometimes feel; and I trust the good go- 
vernment you are under, and the fortitude and manly 
resignation you are possessed of, will carry you well 
through this trial of a young man’s patience, and bring 
you out in spring like gold, the better forthe proof. I 
rejoice té hear you have a friend’of great merit to be 
with,you. My warmestwishes for your health and hap- 
piness never fail t6 follow you. Lady Hester desires her 
best compliments. Believe me, 

With the truest affection, ever yours. 











END OF THE LETTERS. 


WACOUSTA, 


A TALE OF DETROIT AND MICHILLIMACKINAC. 


By the author of Ecarté. London: 1833, 


“Tt is a curious fact, that so popular an author as Mr. 
Cooper has hitherto met,_with no rivals. The first thing 
that usually happens to a successful writer, is to be over- 
whelmed with followers: perhaps the author of the 
“Spy” avoided this, by the unknown land on which he 
set his*mark. An English,adventurer has now, how- 
ever, entered on his track, and we must say with great 
spirit. The first volumes of Wacousta are exceedingly 
good, and the interest excited about the lonely garrison 
is well sustained; but the history-of Wacousta himself 
borders a little on the improbable, but all the earlier 
part is real and animated.. Among the most striking 
passages, we would mention the scenes on board the 
schooner, the trial of the sentinel, and the discovery of 
the body. The plot is laid in Canada some seventy years 
ago. 
rcWe fiow for the full gratification of their curiosity re- 
fer our readers to the work itself.’—London Lit. Gaqzetle. 


Wacousta will be commenced in thenext number of 
the “ Library.” 





Erratum—In the 23d line of Chap. V. of tlie Memoirs 
of Hortense Beduharnais, for 1779 read 1799. 








END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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